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CHAPTER I. 



EDGAR DEPICTS HIMSELF AND HIS SURROUNDINGS. 

Mv name is Edgar ; my intimate friends, and 
those who wish to be particularly polite, gene- 
rally call me Edgar the Independent, but I don't 
care very jnuch about the title ; it is only the 
sound of the thing after all, for there is no such 
thing as real independence. We all have to 
depend upon one another ; the small on the 
great, the weak on the strong, and so on ; and 
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every one of them is altogether dependent 
upon Providence. 

But on the other hand if people, by this nick- 
name of the " Independent," mean to imply that 
I am somewhat vain, headstrong, and self-suffi- 




cient, I must confess that they have some reason 
on their side. I have been told that when I 
was quite a little child I scorned the support of 
my nurse or my mother, and would walk alone 
notwithstanding my inexperience, and the weak- 
ness of my limbs. I used to step out in the 
most vain-glorious way, smiling cheerfully, and 
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would succeed, perhaps, in getting a few feet 
away from my guardian for the time being, who 
would immediately rush to my assistance. 

This interference I resented, and would cry, 
kick, and bite to be released. It was not until I 
had raised upon my forehead more bumps than 
a phrenologist could account for, and had * 
scraped all the skin off my knees, that I began 
to think it would be more advisable to post- 
pone the conquest of the world till I was a 
little older ! 

Later on, my '* independence " broke out in 
another direction. I became noisy, quarrel- 
some, and turbulent ; and would insist upon 
having my own way amongst my little play- 
mates. Now, as may be supposed, some of my 
companions wanted their own way too, so we 
naturally clashed, and disputes were rife. My 
eyes also got discoloured, my nose would bleed 
in a persuasive manner, and I began by degrees 
to perceive that if I wished boys to respect my 
independence I must learn to respect theirs I 
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But it was at school that I went particularly 
to grief — my jealous temperament — monitoribus 
asper — ^got me into terrible scrapes. Although 
(as I was obliged to) I learnt my Greek and 
Latin, I could not put up with the remarks 
made by my masters upon my lessons. If they 
spoke to me with all the consciousness of 
superior attainments, I would argue the point ; 
I used to protest until I got into " no end of a 
rage " ; the least bit of fault-finding, severe or 
quizzical, seemed to me to be levelled at my 
dignity. These contests between the earthen 
pot and the iron pot brought down upon me a 
perfect hail of impositions, " staying in " tasks, 
and all kinds of punishments. Of course I was 
obliged to put up with them, but in my secret 
heart I looked upon myself as an oppressed lad, 
a victim to tyranny ; and I made up my mind 
that when I grew up I would demand satisfac- 
tion from my tyrants. Somehow, though, it has 
happened that when I did grow up, far from 
acting up to my intention, I felt greatly in- 
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debtcd to those who taught me the little I now 
know. 

If I was so headstrong before the masters 
you may imagine how 1 conducted myself ii. 
presence of the " drivers " ! * I was the plague 
of their lives, and my spare moments were 
fully occupied — I was pretty good at this sort 
of work — in devising practical jokes and in- 
genious torments to worry them withal. Poor 
fellows ! what a quantity of paper barbs I dis- 
charged full in their faces ; what numbers of 
crackers I hid beneath their cane-bottomed 
chairs! what swarms of cockchafers I sent 
spinning across the room ! These were con- 
tinuous and never-failing persecutions, which 
would have tried the patience of Job himself 
had he been an usher, a fact of which we have 
no record — so far as I am aware. 

My parents were well-off and well-connected. 
My father was a surgeon in the Navy, and 
had ^* come to an anchor *' in the neighbourhood 

♦ A school term for usher or under-master. 
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of London, after having been several times 
round the world. He enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion in his profession. He was a kind, good- 
natured man ; when he returned home he 
only desired peace ; he had a horror of 
" scenes." Still he retained a certain brusque- 
ness of manner, picked up at sea, a roughness 
of address which had its effect upon me, and 
would have frequently cowed me, had I been 
one likely to be frightened by anything. 

My mother was — my mother, and having 
said this I have said everything. If any of 
you, my young readers, wish to know what 
she was like, think of your own mothers. Was 
she young or old 'i I really never knew, but I 
always thought her lovely, and I adored her. 
She repaid me with interest. She was one 
of those true, brave mothers, who come to 
see their sons every day — come on foot, ay 
and in all weathers, to the school : a mother 
who identified herself with her children ; wl o 
wished to know what lessons they learnt, who 
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loved to hear about their successes and dis- 
appointments ; who was always ready to listen, 
to advise with affectionate counsel, a tear and 
a kiss ! Many and many a time has she sought 
me, and begged me in gentle tones and with 
touching supplications to restrain myself; to 
conquer my unruly temper ; and tried to wrench 
reparation from me when I had committed a 
fault. 

But I must also mention my sister Caroline 
who was four years younger than I ; a very 
pretty, lissom girl, and very much attached to 
me. She had a knack of giving her affection 
for me a false appearance of deference also, 
which flattered my foolish self-love. She 
appeared to look upon my words as oracular ; 
and it was not till afterwards (some time after- 
wards) that I discovered that, in affecting an 
extreme deference to my wishes, she found 
some means to avoid the performance of them, 
and do what she herself wanted to be done. 
When I resisted she employed very simple, but 
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very powerful, weapons to disarm me ; namely, 
tears! Now I never could bear to see my 
darling Caroline cry ; — so in order to dry up her 
tears I always gave in to what she wanted. 
And, after all, she was not the inventor of this 
mode of warfare. Before, ay and since, her 
time, there have been many other Carolines, 
great and small, who have used the same 
weapons to conquer resistance, and to gain an 
advantage. 

In this way I continued until I was about 
fourteen. Up to that time I had never been 
guilty of any very great fault, or one for which 
I could not plead extenuating circumstances. 
But at this period of my existence a change 
came o'er me, which I may designate as the 
reaction against childhood. Ideas of rebellion, 
which hitherto had been vague and undefined, 
began to gather shape and substance syste- 
matically. I fancied myself already a man : 
and if any one pretended to treat me as a mere 
boy I was very much put out indeed. Some 
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school successes (for I could work and had 
rather a gift of learning) stirred up my spirit 
and only increased my conceit. I objected to 
any authority, and would put up with no 
restraint, nor would I obey any rules. With 
some phrases picked up here and there I con- 
structed a theory in order to justify all my 
extravagances ; and, like all too-quickly eman- 
cipated peoples, or individuals, I sought to be- 
come completely my own master. 

Every one who had hitherto possessed some 
influence over me, now, to my mind, was un- 
worthy of any obedience. My masters, well- 
known savants many of them, were in my eyes 
insupportable pedants, and I seized every 
opportunity to turn them into ridicule. My 
father, who was well-read on most subjects, was 
to me nothing but a very common-place 
person, who did not understand the rising 
generation, and the necessities of young people. 
My mother, notwithstanding the tenderness she 
displayed for me, notwithstanding the invaluable 
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qualities which endeared her to me, evidently 
was ignorant of Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
matics, and of a host of other subjects which 
I knew, or thought I knew ; consequently (I 
argued) she was incapable of appreciating my 
words and deeds. As for my sister Caroline, 
she was only a little girl, whose laughter was 
very close to her tears, and whose tears as 
well as laughter did not deserve the least atten- 
tion. 

Arrived at this pitch of puerile folly, it was 
only natural that I should make a fool of myself 
the very first opportunity ; and I did so 
accordingly. 



O 




CHAPTER II. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF A DARRING-OUT.—PROUD AND * 
SHEEPISH.— TRIUMPH.— AGONY ! 

One fine day we had a school barring-out 
Why on earth we did it I cannot after this lapse 
of time recollect. Perhaps because we wished 
to protest against the too frequent appearance 
of *' resurrection-pie " at dinner, or it may have 
been intended as a pleasant way of putting 
down the overweening conceit of a master, or as 
displaying our revenge against some punish 
ment wrongly inflicted. At any rate there was 
a regular disturbance : windows were broken — 
our parents had to pay for that — we all barri- 
caded ourselves in the schoolroom with the 
desks and forms. And it came to pass that the 
inspectors themselves came to parley with us 
with a view to our returning to our studies 
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again, but these worthy gentlemen were met 
with scorn and derision. 

Now I, Edgar the Independent, found my- 
self the foremost in this formidable insurrection. 
I was the hero of the mutiny. Not that I had 
any particular grievance against the school 




authorities or against any one else. I merely 
yielded to the spirit of insubordination which 
was in me, and which I did not take the trouble 
to subdue. Besides, my companions had de- 
clared that with my capabilities and courage I 
was the only one worthy of the command, and 
this selection flattered my pride. 
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I acted up to their fondest expectations, in 
all conscience. No one was more active than I 
in smashing the windows or overturning the 
furniture, &c. I was here and there and every 
where, sometimes haranguing my force, some- 
times commanding at a barricade of chairs. I 
considered it my duty to be more turbulent than 
any of the other boys. So I was lauded to the 
echo by the rebels, and they could talk of 
nothing else than how they would carry me 
round the school in triumph. 

But you will naturally ask, How did all this 
end ? How do these things always end ? The 
law prevails. We were defeated, humiliated, 
and dispersed. Of the vanquished some were 
" kept in " for a month ; others more culpable 
were put in the cells ; the ringleaders were 
ignominiously expelled. I was among the last 
named ; and the day following our glorious 
revolt, I was conducted to my father's house by 
one of the men-servants attached to the college, 
who carried my box and a letter, detailing 
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the circumstances of my expulsion, addressed 
to my father. 

Perhaps in my secret heart I was not exactly 
overjoyed at thus perambulating the streets in 
such company under such circumstances. You 
can quite understand that people knew what 
had occurred, and more than one passer-by 
turned round to stare at me in a very unplea- 
sant and sneering manner. But I had no idea 
of appearing either sorry or humiliated. On 
the contrary, I assumed the air of a conqueror. 
I had buttoned my tunic closely, " cocked " my 
cap with a military air, and walked along with 
my head erect whistling softly an operatic 
tune. 

In this fashion I reached home. My father 
had gone out to see his patients, but my mother 
and Caroline were in the dining-room when I 
entered somewhat abruptly and followed by 
my '* guard." 

My mother started and turned pale when she 
saw me, as if she guessed that there was some 
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impending trouble. She rose to greet me, but 
did not venture to ask a single question. My 
little sister ran up and cried out — 

" Oh ! Edgar, how nice ; you have got a 
holiday to-day, I am so glad you have come 
home." 

She was about to kiss me, but I thrust her 
roughly aside. "All right, all right," I ex- 
claimed ; *^ you will have plenty of time for all 
that sort of thing by-and-by ! " Then I threw 
myself into a chair, leaving the poor child 
quite " shut up,'^ and very nearly crying. 

Meantime my mother had read the Prin- 
cipal's letter, and exchanged a few words with 
the attendant She could scarcely restrain her 
tears ; but it was not till the man had left the 
room that she gave way, and then they flowed 
freely. 

" What have you done, you wretched boy ? " 
she exclaimed. *' Expelled — expelled from 
school. This is indeed grief and a disgrace ! 
And what will your father say "i " 
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*' Well, mother," I replied crossly, *' what do 
you want him to say ? He will take his own 
view of the case, I suppose, as I do. Any way, 
I cannot go back there any more, and I am glad 
that's over." 

My poor mother was even more affected by 
this speech than by the fact of my expulsion. 

"What, Edgar!" she cried; "is it thus you 
speak of the disgraceful consequences of your 
acts, which have plunged us all into such 
misery ? Have you so little regard for your 
interest, so little self-respect ? Do you not 
know, you unhappy boy, that this stigma will 
attach to your whole future life — Expelled 
from school ^. My own Edgar, upon whom I 
doted ! Oh, Edgar, you have broken my 
heart ! " 

She sobbed violently, and Caroline, though 
she could not understand the gravity of the 
case, filled the house with her cries. I upon 
my part was by no means unmoved, and I was 
on the point of crying too. I experienced a 
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very strong inclination to throw myself into my 
mother's arms, and ask pardon for the misery I 
had caused ; but a stupid pride restrained me. 
As it was, I turned my head away, and sat 
silent and gloomy in the arm-chair. 

My mother continued to weep without my 
having the good taste to say a word to excuse 
myself or to console her. Little Caroline 
even became indignant, and reproached me 
for my cruelty in " making poor mamma cry 
so. 

But my poor mother seemed to be chiefly 
affected by the anticipation of the effect this 
affair would have upon my father. He, al- 
though naturally good-tempered, was given to 
sudden fits of passion, and there was reason to 
fear that under present circumstances he would 
act up to this impulse. My defiant, almost in- 
solent, attitude was not likely to act like oil upon 
the troubled waters of his wrath. 

" Oh dear me ; what will he say ? " repeated 
the poor lady. ^* Edgar, dearest, I beg of you 
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not to answer him as you answer me — he would 
— oh do be submissive and say you are sorry. 
My boy, my darling boy, promise me that 
you will be humble and repentant before your 
father." 

**WelI, mother, what do you want me to pro- 
mise? Papa is a man and can understand 
things ; he will not exaggerate such a trifle as 
this " 

*' A trifle — a disgrace like this which may in- 
fluence all your life, a trifle ! My dearest Edgar, 
I beg, I implore you, do be careful, do show 
some feeling or sorrow for what you have done. 
Speak quietly to your father, he is so indulgent 
that he will forgive you." 

" I have got nothing to be humble about," 
I replied arrogantly. " I am not a baby. 
Papa will hear reason, and so, I repeat, when 
I see him I will just tell him straight 
out '' 

I checked myself here, for I heard the car- 
riage wheels &t the doo?, J knew the doctor § 
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coupi. My mother had also recognised the 
sound and rose in terror. 

"'Tis your father! Oh, Edgar, do not let 
him see you, you are too excited just now. Let 
me break this sad news to him by degrees. Go 
up to your room, I beg of you ; I will come and 
see you as soon as I can." 

" What's the good?" I grumbled, as I endea- 
voured to keep up appearances. *'It must all be 
known sooner or later. Why should I not talk 
to papa ? Do you think I am afraid to meet 
him ? '" 

At that moment the doctor's powerful voice 
made itself very distinctly heard giving orders 
to a servant. In spite of myself I started vio- 
lently, and after hesitating for a second or two 
longer, I said volubly — 

" Well, I think you are right after all, mother, 
it would be better for you to see him first, I am 
sure." 

I went out of the room, or, to be more correct, 
\ riAshed out pf the way as fa§t as ever I cpuld, 
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and reached the little room usually apportioned 
to me when I was at home. 

Seated in the corner I was on the alert for 
any sound which might give me a hint as to 
what was going on. Notwithstanding my bra- 
vado, my heart was beating in an extremely 
unpleasant manner. What would my father say, 
and what would he do ? I quite expected him 
to rush into my room every moment. The 
least sound of a footstep or the creaking of a 
board made me shiver with nervous anticipa- 
tions. 

Some time passed, and greatly to my aston- 
ishment, my father did not appear. Before my 
wonder had time to die away, I was aroused by 
the sound of a horse moving about in the court- 
yard, I pulled the blind aside cautiously, and 
I saw that the carriage was at the door appa- 
rently waiting for my father. I was not mis- 
taken. He appeared soon and got into the 
coupd. He seemed preoccupied, and I supposed 
one of his patients was dangerously ill, so 
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he was obliged to go out unexpectedly, as not 
unfrequently was the case. 

I breathed freely once more ; but instead of 
taking advantage of the respite thus offered me 
to get into a better frame of mind, I only 
hardened myself in further determination to- 
wards rebellion. I had half a mind to go and 
find out from my mother what she had told my 
father about me ; but I decided that such a pro- 
ceeding would be derogatory, and that it would 
be much better to wait until my mother and 
sister came up to my room, which in my opinion 
they could not fail to do very soon. But as it 
happened they did not come at all : they had 
probably received orders to that effect from 
head-quarters, and the consequence was I was 
left alone in my glory ! 

Two hours passed ; and then the sound of 
wheels was again heard. I looked out and per- 
ceived my father descend from the brougham. 
He looked flushed and angry, and appeared 
much disturbed. He entered the dining-room, 
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and I then distinctly heard the sound of voices 
in discussion, but this did not last long. The 
noise of doors banging followed ; then I heard 
footsteps approaching rapidly, and in a second 
or two my father entered my room like a whirl- 
wind let loose. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE PATERKAL TRIBUNAL.— TALL TALK.— IN QUARANTINE. 

My father was then about fifty years of age ; 
tall and robust, his face bronzed by exposure to 
the sun ; his black beard and whiskers just 
showed a silver thread or two. His voice was 
loud and powerful, his arms strong, and he was 
quite equal to the task of knocking me head 
over heels with a buffet But notwithstanding 
all these attributes he was, as I have already 
stated, calm and self-possessed ; even at the 
moment he entered my room, though he had 
every excuse for violence, he held his wrath in 
check, and affected a tranquillity which I must 
confess astonished me not a little. 

I rose and stood silently before him. He 
threw himself into the chair I had just vacated, 
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and fixing a stern look upon me said in a mea- 
sured tone — 

*' Well, sir, I have heard a nice account of 
your doings. Pretty conduct this ; you are 
indeed making every preparation to sustain the 
dignity of the honourable name I hope to leave 
you." 

I have so often seen my father angry on 
account of trifles that his assumed calmness on 
the present occasion astonished me exceed- 
ingly. I was not at that time aware that upon 
grave and important occasions we ought to 
preserve our coolness ; so I thought the oppor- 
tunity somewhat favourable to air my extrava- 
gant pretensions, and do a little " swaggering." 

** I don't see what else you could expect,'' I 
began, with a very fair assumption of careless- 
ness. " They worried my life out at school, 
and my patience gave way at last. The life is 
insupportable, and I was getting very tired of 
It, I can tell you. I am awfully glad to have 
got away from that beastly place 1 '' 
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"What?" thundered my father. "Is this 
how you regard your faults ? I do not under- 
stand matters so, at any rate. I see that you 
must finish your education. I do not wish my 
son to grow up an idiot or an ass." 




" An ass ! I, an ass ! " I exclaimed, 

" Very good. Now just tell me what you in 

your conceit imagine you know. I think it will 

take a much longer time to repeat the list of 

what you do not know. Look here, Edgar/' 
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continued my father, suddenly dropping into his 
usual colloquial tone, " I promised your dear 
mother not to treat you harshly. Instead of 
useless recrimination respecting the past, let us 
try to do better in future, and repair the injuries 
you have done. I may as well tell you that I 
have been to see your head-master." 

I opened my eyes at this. That was the 
reason why my father had gone out again so 
suddenly. 

" Yes," he continued, *' I wished to under- 
stand clearly for what fault he had dealt you 
such extremely hard measure ; and he has fully 
informed me of all your absurd and disgraceful 
tricks. I am obliged to confess that you have 
behaved very badly, but I nevertheless made 
intercession for you — I actually condescended 
to beg pardon on your behalf. I pleaded that 
expulsion was dishonour, for you, for me, for all 
the family. I pleaded so earnestly for you that 
the Principal — a very worthy gentleman he is, 
I can tell you— was touched, lie at length 
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assured me that after a few days have passed, 
and when the scandal has to a certain extent 
blown over, he will receive you back again — 
but on one condition/' 

" Ah ! " I exclaimed, more surprised than 
overjoyed, " and pray what is the condi- 
tion ? '' 

"No more than can justly and reasonably be 
demanded. You shall write a letter to the Prin- 
cipal, confessing your folly, begging his pardon 
for your past conduct, and promising to be 
obedient in future/' 

I drew myself up to my full height, and 
answered haughtily — *' Never !" 

My father jumped up ; I quite expected he 
would have rushed at me, and I bowed my 
shoulders to the coming storm. But he re- 
strained himself, and folding his arms, perhaps 
to overcome the strong temptation to give me a 
thrashing, he said with forced calmness — 

" So, sir, you refuse ? I have shown you an 
easy way to escape from the disgraceful path 
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you have entered upon, and have given you a 
chance to repair your fauhs and obtain pardon. 
What reason have you for refusing to accept 
the course I propose ? " 

I made no answer. 

*' Once more, Edgar, I ask you why do you 
refuse to accept the terms, and to write the 
apology to the gentleman you have injured ? " 

** If I tell you, I shall only make you angry, 
papa,'' I answered. 

" Speak out — so long as you speak properly 
and in a becoming manner. Speak! I give 
you full permission, and I will hear all you have 
to say without interruption." 

Upon this assurance from my father, I reco- 
vered all my own. 

" Well, papa," I replied coolly, " if I decline 
to do as you suggest, it will be, in the first 
place, lecause my self-respect will not allow it ; 
and secondly, because I do not want to go back 
to school." 

" You do not wish to return to school ? ^ 
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'^ Does this astonish such a clever clear- 
sighted man as yourself, dear papa ? Let us 
put my unworthy self out of the question for 
the moment, if you do not mind, and look at 
the existence we English boys are obliged to 
lead. We are scarcely able to articulate a few 
words before we are obliged to learn to read ; 
to ciom ourselves with dates, &c., about which 
we do not care a pin. Then we are sent to 
school or college, and have to study night and 
day with little intermission. Just when we 
want particularly to have a little fun we are im- 
prisoned, so to speak, and smothered in study. 
Nothing but scolding, restraints, rules, and 
canings. The best years of our lives are thus 
passed. We never have a proper chance, we 
are punished, ill-treated, and thrashed ; so that 
when we grow up we have really had no youth 
at all, practically." 

I had always flattered myself that I could 
talk well, and this tirade was only an amplifica- 
tion of the stuff I treated my companions to 
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when I wished to impress them with my high 
flights. 

I looked steadily at my father to judge of the 
effect which my eloquence had produced. He 
seemed perfectly astonished, and apparently 
uncertain whether to laugh at me or get angry. 
As he did not speak I treated him to a second 
edition, with renewed fervour and vehemence, 

" Yes, papa, dear, as you have been all round 
the world you ought to know that boys in other 
continents than Europe are not subjected to 
incessant worries as we are, and which are con- 
trary to nature. In other countries boys are not 
subjected to these restraints; they can come 
and go as they please in the open air ; can 
climb trees, swim in the sea, or in the rivers ; 
they are never shut up, and are not watched 
over by a set of tutors who will not allow them 
to do anything they want to. They grow up 
without any other teacher than experience, and 
so they become strong, robust, brave men; 
obeying nothing but their own wills and fancies. 
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If you will just recall your experiences you will 
find a hundred proofs of the correctness of my 
statements. Look at the young Chinese, or 
the free boys in America, they are not exposed 
to such torments I As for young savages their 
lot is positively to be envied when compared 
with ours; they only know their parents by 
their kindness and caresses." 

I had now mounted my hobby and was about 
to gallop off in great style, when my father 
stopped me by a gesture. 

" What on earth are you talking about ? 
You are blundering and floundering about as 
usual, and making a regular muddle of it all. 
But it is not a question of Chinese or savages 
— so come, * Yes' or * No.* Will you write the 
apology to your master ? " 

" Impossible,'' I exclaimed, considerably mor- 
tified at the evident failure of my speech. 

I was the more mortified because my father 
did not even take the trouble to refute my argu- 
ments. Was this because they were unanswer- 
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able, or because they were not worth refuting ? 
In any case, whichever it was, I was all the 
more decided in my objections. 

However, my father did not appear more 
annoyed than before at my persistent refusal. 
On the contrary, his face wore a quizzical 
expression, which I had not previously noticed. 
Nevertheless he rose, and said drily, — 

" Hitherto you have only been contemptible, 
now you are making a fool of yourself; but I 
shall not submit to be dictated to by a rebel- 
lious schoolboy. You shall stay in your room 
here until I have made up my mind about you. 
As you do not trouble yourself about the 
anxiety you cause to your family and friends, 
you shall not see any of them. The servants 
shall bring you up your meals. To-morrow 
you shall know my decision." 

As he spoke he left the room, locked the 
door, and put the key in his pocket. 

So I was left to my own reflections. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MATTERS BEGIN TO IMPROVE.— THE DOCTOR'S STUDY.— THE 

MYSTERIOUS DRAWER. 

I WAS not particularly cheerful all that even- 
ing, and during the night I was restless. The 
solitude was irksome, and my thoughts were 
not rose-coloured by any means. I tossed 
about and could not sleep for thinking how all 
this would end. 

I had scarcely got up next morning before 
my mother came to see me, under pretext of 
bringing up my breakfast. She said she had 
come unknown to my father, who was very 
angry with me ; but I now fancy she had been 
sent by way of reconnaissance^ and to try whether 
her tenderness and tears would not be more 
successful than the doctor's threats and punish- 
ments. She was as kind and gentle to me as 
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ever. She begged me to submit to the neces- 
sities of the case, and to yield with a good 
grace ; but I am sorry to have to confess that I 
was as stubborn as ever. Even my little sister 
came up soon to beg me to be good, and 
implored me with fond and affectionate caresses 
not to " worry dear mamma so." But I was 
deaf to all entreaty; my horrible pride pre* 
vented my yielding to a woman and a child. 

They accordingly went down stairs feeling 
deeply wounded by my obstinacy, and I re- 
mained alone for some hours longer. After 
breakfast my father sent for me to his study. I 
went down immediately, for I was anxious to 
know my fate. 

This study, which was not the same as that 
wherein the doctor received his patients, was a 
large uncompromising sort of apartment. The 
walls were fitted with glazed cupboards; one 
was a bookcase, while the others contained col- 
lections of natural history, arms, and idols 
brought from foreign countries, mixed with 
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curiosities of every kind, which the old naval 
surgeon had collected in his several voyages. 
It was in this room that he always retired to 
work, and no one ever entered it except at his 
express invitation. 




I felt somewhat afraid as I entered this sanc- 
tuary of science and study. My father, who 
was seated at his writing-table looking some- 
thing like a judge, gazed at me with a searching 
look, and said coldly, — 

" Well, sir, have you reflected on what I 
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said, and are you prepared to write the letter 
of apology ? " 

I bowed my head in silence, for a directly 
spoken refusal would have brought with it very 
serious consequences. My father nevertheless 
understood what I meant. 

" As you please, sir. ' They say that ' night 
brings counsel/ but I suppose the proverb does 
not apply to headstrong boys. However, we 
shall see which of the two gives way first.'* 

Notwithstanding the firmness of his tone, it 
seemed to me that my fether was not so 
violently angry as he was on the previous day, 
and things were looking brighter, I thought 
However, as I did not speak, he continued, — 

** You say you will not go back to school, 
but, on the other hand, I am determined you 
shall not lose your time ; for the present, there- 
fore, you shall work in this room under my 
supervision. Every day I will set you a cer- 
tain amount of work, and you shall not return 
to your own room until you have finished it. 
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In the meantime your health will not suffer, for 
every day before I see my patients I will take 
you for a walk. After a few days we will con- 
sult as to what farther steps shall be taken. In 
the mean time I would not advise you to put 
my good nature to too severe a trial/' 

I was more and more delighted at the turn 
things were taking, and I replied, submissively 
this time, that I would do as he told me. 

" Very well, then ; let us commence at once. 
Here are your books which I have brought 
back from school. Sit down there, and mind 
you translate by this evening that ode of 
Horace. Now do not lose time, for I am in a 
hurry and cannot afford to wait upon you." 

He placed me at the desk and gave me the 
necessary writing materials, and, having pointed 
out the portion of Horace he wished me to 
translate, he made ready for departure. 

Looking round the room to see that all was 
right before he went out, he perceived that the 
key was still in the lock of the book-case. lie 
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made haste to take it out, saying as he did 
so— 

" It is not necessary that this obstinate fellow 
should ransack my cupboard ; besides, there are 
private papers there." 

He went out without looking at me. I then 
made preparations to translate the ode of 
Horace. Although not very pliable, I was 
painstaking, and had hitherto been successful 
in my studies. Nevertheless, all the time I was 
at work I could not help thinking of what 
might be in the cupboard, which my father so 
carefully locked up. I was so preoccupied with 
this idea that at length I got up and examined 
the book-case, but I was no further advanced 
then. It was an old oak cabinet, and the 
drawers and doors fitted with exactness, so my 
curiosity was in no way diminished. I was 
obliged to return to my place and resume my 
task. 

Notwithstanding frequent distractions I man- 
aged to finish my work before my father re- 
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turned. He was an excellent Latin scholar, 
and corrected my translation with a facility 
which called forth my admiration. 

I dined alone, for, as a matter of course, I 
was not admitted to the family table ; and after 
dinner my father and I went for a walk, but 
scarcely exchanged half a dozen words. When 
we returned I was sent up to my own room, 
and very soon went to bed. 

The next day passed in much the same way, 
except that instead of having to do a Latin 
exercise I had Euclid and arithmetic set me. 

This sort of existence was not cheerful, and 
I soon got very tired of it But I was still as 
absurd as ever in my determination not to 
yield, and as obstinate as the mule to which my 
father compared me. It was in vain that my 
pretty little sister with clasped hands implored 
me to beg pardon. I pushed her roughly away, 
and as for my poor mother I only replied to her 
reiterated requests by either stern refusal or by 
sulky silence. 
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In this way three days passed. Every day 
my father had taken care to remove the key 
from the cabinet whenever he left me alone in 
the room. This proceeding of course only 
served to whet my curiosity ; and I would have 
given all the world, had I possessed it, to dis- 
cover what those mysterious drawers contained. 
My delight may be guessed when, on the 
fourth day, I perceived that my father had for- 
gotten to remove the key. 

I need scarcely say that I at once profited by 
the opportunity, for the doctor might return at 
any moment ; but I was cautious ; and, after 
listening attentively for some time, I advanced 

on tiptoe to the drawer and opened it carefully. 
I examined the contents very anxiously, but 
did not see anything extraordinary. I could 
only perceive, besides a quantity of papers, pro- 
bably notes of my father's voyages, five or six 
copy-books mildewed by age, and which ap- 
peared to have been written at different periods. 
They were all in my father's handwriting, and 
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the care with which he locked them up made 
me think that he set a great value upon them. 

I was much disappointed at the meagreness 
of my discoveries. Nevertheless I examined 
the manuscript books, each of which bore a 
different title, and with great surprise I read 
on the covers — 

Adam Smith, the Little American. 
Lao, the Little Chinese. 
Hans, the Little Greenlander. 
Samba, the Little African. 
WooLLY-HEAD, the Little Australian. 

What on earth can this be ? I thought : has 
my father been writing a history of the children 
in all the foreign countries he has visited ? If 
so, v/hy has he never spoken to me about them ? 
Why, when I have complained so bitterly re- 
specting the hard lot of boys in Europe, has he 
not quoted the experiences of these young 
foreigners to convince me of my error ? If he 
has said nothing about it, it only proves that 
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I am right, and that he is afraid of giving more 
proofs of the correctness of my theories. Ah ! 
if I could only read these histories which he 
has himself written, and of course the correct- 
ness of which he could not deny ! Then, if we 
should ever resume our discussion on the sub- 
ject, I could meet him with his own arguments. 
And, after all, why should I not read them ? 
My father may, perhaps, not return for some 
hours yet, and I shall have time to look over 
one or two of these books. 

You see that I did not think that there was 
anything dishonourable or wrong in overhauling 
them, so I " scamped " my work, which would 
get no praise that day, and then I took from 
the drawer the two books which I intended to 
begin with. 

I think I will commence with " Adam Smith, 
the Young American," I said to myself. He is 
a boy living in a free country, and in America 
they do not keep fellows in such strict order as 
ihey do here : after that I will read about the 
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Chinese boy. China is a queer sort of place, 
where everything is quite opposite from what it 
is hssK., and I am sure that boys pass their lives 
diere in the most pleasant way in the world and 
have as much fun as ever they like 

I took the two copybooks and placed them 
inside one of my dictionaries, as I had often 
done at school when I wanted to read a paper 
OT sfxxit prohibited book ; then, with my ear 
Strained to catch the sound of the gate, and . 
trembling at the slightest noise, I set myself 
steadily to read the two following narratives. 





ADAM SMITH, THE YOUNG 
AMERICAN. 

I— A SCHOOL IN THE BACKWOODS. 

I WAS bom on the borders of the Western 
States of North America, through which the 
Pacific Railroad now runs, enriching the country 
which it intersects and bringing new towns into 
existence. Security reigns along its track. 
But at the time of which I am about to speak — 
now a good many years ago — towns were few 
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and &r between; a few isolated homesteads 
alone broke the flatness of the prairie ; the 
roads were trails made probably by the Indians, 
and were utterly impassable during the winter 
flKHiths. Under these circumstances to keep 
iq> communications was, at the best of times^ no 
easy matter, and to add to the natural diffi- 
culties of the traveller, the Indians were 
frequendy on the War-path, disputing with the 
hardy setders for the territory which had in 
former days belonged to their ancestral Red- 
skins. Although these " Children of Nature" 
had been frequently repulsed, it was very 
necessary that the settlers should maintain a 
continuous and vigilant watch in order to repel 
the sudden incursions of their lively foes. 
The usual intelligence consisted of reports of 
farms burned to the ground, cattle driven off, 
and even the owners' scalps taken by the 
savages. 

My father was one of those hardy pioneers 
of civilization upon the vast plains of the 

£ 2 
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American continent. I am now well ac- 
quainted with the history of his younger days." 
He was essentially a man of action, but grave 
and taciturn, and it was generally believed that 
he had passed through many trials and dangers 
in his endeavours to establish himself in the 
farm where we then lived. My dear mother 
was one of the most courageous of women, 
inured to hardships and toil by a life in the 
woods, and indefatigable in her endeavours to 
secure our common safety— she was as handy 
with a musket as with a mop. 

We lived in a log-cabin — a house built up of 
tree-trunks— situated on the banks of an af- 
fluent of the great Missouri. We owned many 
hundred acres of excellent land in good cultiva- 
tion ; and possessed numerous flocks and herds 
of oxen and sheep, with a number of horses. 
If we were not absolutely rich, at any rate we 
were very comfortably off*. Two liberated negro 
slaves, and an old woman — a widow of an 
immigrant who had been murdered by the 
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Indians — assisted us on the farm. My father 
was a very determined hunter and an ex- 




perienced trapper, so the household never 
wanted for game or furs. 

I was at that time an only child, and my 
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parents lavished all their affection and tender- 
ness upon me. My elder brother had died 
shortly after his birth, and I was made much of. 
But nevertheless I was by no means " spoiled." 
I knew nothing of the refinements of civilized 
life. I could scarcely walk before I was 
initiated, as far as my limited powers would 
permit, into the active life around me. I 
looked after the cattle and worked in the fields. 
I frequently accompanied my father in his 
fishing expeditions in the bark canoe, or in his 
hunting excursions, which sometimes lasted for 
days. 

I had to endure hunger and thirst, heat and 
cold, as well as he ; and I was obliged to take 
long marches, and spend night after night with 
him in the open air. By these means I became 
strong and active, and at twelve years old I 
was as big and as vigorous in appearance as a 
man. 

My parents possessed no means of imparting 
to me any instruction, for the only book in the 
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house was an old Bible with some pictures in it, 
from which my mother read a few verses every 
evening. But as I grew older I came to 
understand that the old lady knew the Bible by 
heart, and these *' readings" were only from 
memory. This ignorance is becoming less and 
less in the United States, where one can readily 
understand the need there is for instruction ; 
and that necessity was also felt by us even then, 
as you will see. 

One evening when I returned very wearily 
from a fishing excursion, I found my father and 
mother talking earnestly by the fire. My 
father was smoking his pipe, and frequently 
applied himself to a glass of gin and water ; my 
mother was also fully occupied in making a pair 
of gaiters of buffalo hide for my express use, 
but she worked and talked too. Both my 
parents ceased speaking as I appeared, and 
when I had finished my supper, and given an 
account of my day's adventures, my father 
turned abruptly towards me and said — 
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"Adam, you are a fine lad, and some day 
you will turn out a fine man, I trust ; but would 
you not like to learn to read ?" 

** To read !" I exclaimed in astonishment — 
for up to that moment the idea had never 
entered my head. 

** Why not?'* continued my father. "Listen 
to me. A school is about to be opened about 
seven or eight miles from here — for children, 
mind. Now wouldn't you like to take the 
pony and ride over every morning } We shall 
make up for any lost time when you know how 
to read. Look here," he added, as he took up 
an old newspaper. " Here is a paper in which 
everything that passes in New York — in 
America — ay, in all the World — is printed. 
Now wouldn't you like to be able to read all 
those things } You would then have plenty to 
amuse yourself and us when the rainy season 
comes on, and besides we should find in these 
newspapers some new way to make money and 
^^km a few more dollars. 
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I remained silent, buried in thought 

*' Father," I said at lengtli, "if I learn to 
read the papers, shall I also be able to read 
the Bible with all those pretty pictures in 
it?" 

This question appeared to embarrass my 
father for a moment; he rubbed his ear and 
looked at my mother doubtfully. 

"Certainly," replied mother, **When you 
can read a newspaper you will be able not only 
to read the Bible but all other sorts of books — 
that is," she added by way of correction — 
"supposing they are written in a Christian 
language ! " 

This reply settled the question. 

" I should like to go very much," I said. 

This assent pleased my parents exceedingly, 
for they had begun to fear that my Bohemian 
tastes would oppose themselves to their wishes. 
But my consent was applauded, and it was at 
once decided that I was to go to a public 
school. 
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Accordingly at daylight next morning my 
father and I set out together. He was mounted 
upon one of the draught horses, while I was 
seated on my pony " Billy," my usual com- 
panion. " Billy" was fresh and full of spirit ; he 
knew my voice and would follow me like a dog, 
and we always got on capitally together because 
I never worried him, and never lost my temper 
with the animal. 

The road we had to take was not a par- 
ticularly good one : there were patches of wood 
to be traversed, and marshy tracts to be 
crossed ; and in the evening, in a country 
infested by savages, wild beasts, and various 
specimens of vagabonds, it was not exactly the 
road we could have chosen had there been a 
choice. But I was by this time inured to 
danger, and was not easily frightened ; while 
my father, notwithstanding his affection for 
me, did not apparently trouble his head about 
any danger whatever, nor did he imagine 
that r would run any risk. He looked at 
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danger there as a necessary consequence 
of, and an inevitable accompaniment to, our 
existence. 

In less than two hours we reached the so- 
called village where the schoolmaster had 
opened the class and where he himself resided. 
This village consisted of five or six houses, and 
if the master had had nothing but his village 
school to depend upon for his subsistence, he 
Would very soon have died of hunger. But 
Wallace City, as the group of houses was 
called, was the central point for the numerous 
surrounding farms, and there was no lack of 
children who came in from four or even six 
leagues distance. 

The school was held in a large cart-shed 
which was open to all the winds of heaven. 
At the back, however, were some trees, at 
that season in full foliage, and the " Stars 
and Stripes" floated gaily above the roof of 
the schoolroom. The only furniture was some 
rough benches for the pupils, and two small 
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tables and two chairs for the master and his 
assistant. 

When we reached Wallace City we found 
that the class had not yet been formed, but we 
perceived a number of horses, fifty at least, 
tethered to the trees, so that we were pretty 
sure that there were at least fifty other aspirants 
besides myself. On farther inspection we dis- 
covered quite a crowd of youthful riders ap- 
proaching from all sides, as joyous and cheerful 
as possible, to attend the school. When they 
had secured their steeds they came rushing up 
to the capacious shed to enrol themselves, 
thumping each other and shouting as they ap- 
proached. 

My father stood beside the master, who was 
endeavouring to keep order in this noisy 
assemblage, and introduced me as a " new 
boy." This little form was soon completed, 
and, after a few dollars had changed hands, 
my name was duly entered upon the register, 
and I was admitted as a pupil in the school. 
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The mode of instruction was similar to that 
sometimes adopted in some elementary schools 




in France — that is to say, the more advanced 
of the pupils taught the most backward of their 
fellow-scholars, and by these means much 
trouble is saved the masters. Nevertheless 
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every pupil was obliged to come up before the 
head-master to repeat his tasks, and to receive 
praise or punishment according to his deserts. 
Then the master having signed the daily report 
of attendance, the boys galloped away home 
again as fast as they could. 

I took my first lesson in reading that very 
day, and was cruelly mortified by being placed 
under the care of a little boy six years old, who 
was, however, able to read fluently. For the 
first time I now acknowledged the superiority 
which intelligence possesses over brute force. 
I was astonished to see a child, whom I could 
have knocked down with a finger, not only 
reading the latest journals with ease and 
fluency, but all the books as well. Neverthe- 
less, I did not envy him his superiority, but I 
determined to catch him up quickly, and in the 
mean time I became ** great friends " with my 
little instructor. 

I shall never forget that first day at school ; 
for, after the class had been dismissed, I felt 
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intoxicated with pride and joy. Just think of 
it ! Why, I actually knew the first four letters 
of the alphabet already ! Wonderful ! 

My father, having settled his business, had 
already proceeded homewards, leaving me to 
follow alone at my leisure. He had no fear 
respecting my safety, for the whole district for 
ten miles round was perfectly well known to 
me, and besides " Billy " would easily have 
found his way even had I been inattentive. 
For some distance my road lay with many other 
pupils, and amongst them my juvenile instructor 
William — but our cavalcade kept continually 
diminishing, and after a short time I was left 
alone, and I reached home in good time and 
without adventure. 

From that day I became one of the most 
regular and attentive of all the scholars at 
Wallace City. Every morning, without fail, 
after a frugal meal, I shouldered the knapsack 
containing my dinner and my books, and 
mounting " Billy,'* who was getting quite accus- 
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tomed to these expeditions, I set off to school. 
No weather, no pleasure-party, prevailed to 
tempt me from my duty, and every evening I 
brought back my certificate of attendance duly 
signed. 

It may well be imagined that in these con- 
tinuous journeyings my friends and myself met 
with many unpleasant adventures. Once I en- 
countered a terrible storm, and *' Billy,*' nearly 
blinded by the terrific flashes of lightning, was 
quite unable to proceed, and in attempting to 
cross a rivulet, just then swollen by the rain to 
a torrent, we both very nearly perished. On 
another occasion, night came on as I was 
returning, for I had turned aside to assist little 
William, who had fallen from his pony ; and I 
was followed by a pack of wolves — not coyotes 
or prairie-wolves, for which I did not care a 
fig — but by veritable wolves, which would have 
made very short work of poor " Billy " and me. 
They did actually chase us some distance and 
very nearly overtook us, but a few well-directed 
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bullets from my revolver quieted their ardour. 
If " Billy " had broken down we should not 
have escaped, 

I was also attacked one day by some fugitive 
negro slaves, who wanted my pony, and were 
very anxious to rob me, or even to murder me, 
so as to conceal all traces of the lesser crime. 
I was obliged to use my revolver on this 
occasion also, and I did so effectively. '^ Billy " 
too on his part plunged and kicked so vigo- 
rously, and made such good use of his legs 
when we got free, that we reached our farm 
safe and sound after all. 

So you see that our schooling exposed us all 
to much fatigue and great dangers. But we 
w^ere steady lads, and very serious for our age. 
We felt the great value and our need of instruc- 
tion, and nothing discouraged us. Unfortu- 
nately, however, winter set in, and we could no 
longer journey to and from Wallace City, across 
a country where there were no roads, and 
amidst swift water-courses and deep snow. It 
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was not that I, or indeed my schoolfellows, 
were at all afraid to continue our studies, but 
schooling in an open cart-shed had become 
impossible. The master had accordingly packed 
up his books and taken up his winter-quarters. 
So school was closed till the spring came round 
again. 

But I had reaped great advantages from this 
short course. By the time winter had actually 
set in I was able to read without difficulty, even 
if I did not understand all I read ; and I was 
also able to trace out some of the letters with 
pen or pencil, and put them into words. My 
parents already began to look upon me as a 
very learned personage, and they had as much 
respect for my attainments as European parents 
might have for their son when he has taken his 
degree at the University. 
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II.-FATHER'S ACCOUNTS.— A PERILOUS RIDE.— 
THE REDSKINS.— HOW I LEARNT LONG 
DIVISION. 

In that part of America the winter is a long 
and dreary season, and, as I have already said, 
at that period of the year communications are 
very difficult to make. During the particular 
winter to which I more immediately refer I 
seldom accompanied my father in his hunting 
expeditions, but remained at home and pursued 
my studies diligently. In order to perfect 
myself I bought all the books I could obtain, 
but, in our semi-civilized country, books were 
scarce, and those that I could procure were not 



I 
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always such as would be likely to benefit young 
people. Nevertheless, I read them all from 
cover to cover, full of respect for all that was 
printed therein, and my parents wished that I 
should read them aloud for the benefit of the 
family. 

So thus It came to pass that I delighted the 
household, which now included some black 
domestics, with a '* Treatise upon Molasses,'* 
and a " Lecture upon Throat Affections." All 
this time I had my mother's Bible, of course, 
and the sacred book supplants all others when 
once you can read it. 

At length the winter passed away, and I was 
able to go to Wallace City as usual. " Appetite 
increases as we eat," and as I knew how to read 
I applied myself seriously to learn writing and 
arithmetic. Besides, it appeared indispensable 
that I should know something of the country in 
which my life was passed, its relations with 
other nations, and also in particular the history 
of that country to which my parents belonged. 
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Here then I had the elements of mathematics, 
geography, and history to acquire, and I went 
to work most zealously. Every morning I set 
out upon " Billy,'' who was delighted with these 
expeditions. I reached school first, and left the 
last of all. 

Things continued in this way during the 
greater part of the dry season, and judging by 
my ardour in study I made up my mind to 
carry out my best intentions. I already knew 
how to write nicely, and had made some pro- 
gress in history and geography : in arithmetic I 
already knew addition and subtraction, and was 
learning multiplication. I had thus reason to 
believe that my education would soon be suffi- 
riently advanced for me to work alone, but 
events occurred which disarranged all my plans. 

I mentioned that the railroad, which now 
traverses the American continent from the 
Adantic to the Pacific, was intended to pass 
through our State, and, as it turned out, one 
fine day a party of engineers and navvies began 
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to work not very far from Wallace City. This 
work, of such vital importance to the colonists, 
exasperated the Indian tribes extremely. War 
was declared against the " Pale Faces/' and 
parties went on the war-path to kill the railroad 
makers. Engagements ensued : some navvies 
were killed, and according to Indian custom 
their scalps were carried away as trophies. 

Such skirmishes as these excited considerable 
alarm in the district. The Indians, finding 
themselves always defeated, adopted a more 
terrible and more insidious system of warfare. 
They did not attack openly any longer, but 
reserved their expeditions till nightfall, and then 
descended, sometimes in one direction, some- 
times in another ; they would surround isolated 
farms, pillage or burn the houses, murder the 
colonists, and then retreat, driving the cattle 
before them. The squatters were on the alert, 
and defended themselves bravely, but, neverthe- 

^^ML they did not dare to go out and meet the 

r^^^s half way. 
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Under these circumstances, as may be 
imagined, Wallace City was almost deserted. 
The young people did not wander far from 
home, and were always ready to defend their 
hearths with all the strength and courage they 
possessed. For the Indians were no respecters 
of persons ; they " raised the hair " of all alike 
—children or adults, infant or mother, with the 
same satisfaction. 

We were living day and night in a state of 
great anxiety at that time; every one bore 
arms, carbine or revolver, and we all took our 
share of the common danger. 

Thanks to the precautions which had become 
general through the country, the Redskins, 
whose tactics consist only in surprises, began to 
get discouraged. For some time we heard 
nothing of them, and we began to think that 
the failure of their late attacks had somewhat 
discouraged them, and they had accordingly 
retired to their villages. 

So a feeling of comparative tranquillity 
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asserted itself around us ; though, in truth, 
those who were best acquainted with the Indian 
character did not argue very favourably from 
the apparent security. They contended that 
the neighbouring forests were large enough to 
afford shelter to whole tribes of these dreaded 
marauders, and that their sudden disappearance 
boded us no good. Nevertheless, one could 
not stop indoors for ever, or even within our 
palisades ; business and the necessity to procure 
food and to get exercise forbade such seclusion, 
and so by degrees our vigilance was relaxed. 

During this species of truce many hunters 
and trappers came to our farm. They knew 
that my father, although ostensibly and princi- 
pally a farmer, had also dealings in furs and 
skins. So the trappers brought bears' skins, 
buffalo hides, beaver skins, and other similar 
commodities, which he forwarded or carried to 
the nearest towns, and shared in the profits of 
the sale. It was, therefore, necessary that he 
should keep an account with each of his clients, 
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and as not one of the company had the least 
knowledge of reading, writing, or arithmetic, 
there was a slight chance of an error creeping 
into the calculations occasionally, and profits 
were apt to get ** mixed.'' 

On one occasion such a difficulty had pre- 
sented itself. A consignment of furs had been 
made, and nothing now remained but to divide 
the profits. On this point the whole party 
were unanimous, everybody was quite agreed 
upon that. Nevertheless, when the allotment 
was made, the hunters claimed a hundred dollars 
more than my father considered they were en- 
titled to receive. 

Now it was manifestly impossible to arrive 
at a decision without the assistance of figures, 
and, failing a knowledge of arithmetic, the 
dispute assumed great proportions ; and, not toj 
put too fine a point upon it, threatened to end 
in a downright fight, when suddenly my father 
exclaimed : — 

"Wait a bit, lads ; I will consult Adam. 
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He knows the ins and outs of arithmetic, and 
no one can touch him on calculations. If he 
says that you are all right I will pay down like 
a man, but if he thinks you wrong you will not 
get another cent out of me ; you have not 
caught a weasel asleep this time." 

So he left the room in search of me. After 
a time he found me extended at full length on 
the grass, my rifle by my side, and studying 
geography as I lay. In a few words my father 
put me in possession of the facts of the case, 
and I followed him back to the house, where I 
found the company all smoking and drinking in 
the parlour. 

I seated myself, took up a pencil, and set 
about the elucidation of the problem which had 
been submitted to me. But unfortunately I 
very quickly perceived that I could not solve it 
without having recourse to division, and I had 
not yet learnt the fourth rule of arithmetic. 

All this time my father and the crowd of 

nters looked at me in silence and with an 
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appearance of great respect while I covered 
the paper with figures and characters of which 
they had no knowledge. But it was in vain 
that I puzzled my brains, I could arrive at no 
solution ; and at last I was obliged to confess, 
with weary eyes and face bathed in perspira- 
tion, that I did not know the rule of division. 

The trappers smiled disdainfully, and my 
father exclaimed furiously — 

" What do you mean by that } Is it for this 
that I spent all these dollars upon you ? You 
learn a few useless things, and when I want to 
know something to my advantage you fail. So 
you had better go, as you are of no use." 

I felt very humiliated, particularly in the 
presence of so many people, and I replied, — 

" I do not know division, it is true, but I 
think that my friend William, who lives about 
four miles from here, is better acquainted with 
it, so, if you will allow me to take my pony and 
go over to him, I am sure that between us ** 

•' No, no 1 I forbid it," exclaimed my father. 
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*' The Redskins are in the woods, and you 
might fall in with them ; so say no more about 
it.'^ 

** Well, at any rate, may I ask that you and 
these gentlemen will give me till the evening 
so that I may examine the account ? I may 
find out by that time." 

" That's fair," said an old trapper, " we will 
wait." 

" Yes, let us wait," said my father. 

I went out, carrying my notes with me in 
order to go over the calculations at my leisure. 
But I was not more successful than before, and 
after an hour's meditation I was obliged un- 
willingly to come to the conclusion that the cal- 
culation was too much for me. 

I scarcely know how to express the feelings 
of shame and humiliation that I experienced. 
I did not dare to make my appearance before 
my father and his guests, and I was excited 
almost to feverishness. By degrees it came 
into my mind once again that my friend Wil- 
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Ham knew long division, and that the sum 
would be child's play to him. Now " Billy " 
would take me to William's house in a short 
time, and it seemed to me quite easy to go 
there and back in an hour-and-a-half at the 



latest. No one would pay any attention to me, 
and I should have the satisfaction of reinstating 
myself in the good opinion of our guests. 

Once this idea had got into my head I was 
obliged to carry it out. Although my father 
had forbidden my leaving the farm, it seemed 
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to me that his ideas were unfounded. The 
country appeared perfectly quiet, and besides it 
was high noon, and the weather was lovely. 
Without further consideration, therefore, I sad- 
dled the pony, thrust my revolver into my belt, 
slung my rifle over my shoulder, and then, 
taking my papers and calculations in my pocket, 
I leaped into the saddle and rode away at full 
gallop without saying a word to any one. 

I saw nothing to repent of, nor was there 
anything to cause me anxiety, and in a short 
time I reached the log cabin occupied by 
William's parents. Everything was quite safe 
there as in other places. The colonists were 
working in the fields, and nobody was at home 
but my little friend and an old half-breed 
woman who attended on him. 

I have already said that William was younger 
than I was, and he was physically weaker, so I 
was frequently obliged to protect him from 
being bifllied by our stronger schoolfellows. 
Notv/ithstanding his bodily weakness he was, 
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so to speak, a manly fellow, and did not yield 
to malice or stinginess, as his red hair might 
have led one to expect ; on the contrary he was 
one of the best boxers in our school. 

" William Rufus," as he was nicknamed in 
Wallace City, was reading a history of France 
as I entered. He was delighted to see me, for, 
like myself, he had been obliged to remain in- 
doors for the last fortnight. I lost no time in 
explaining to him the object of my visit, but 
had to submit to another disappointment. Wil- 
liam, although so advanced in writing, history, 
and geography, did not possess the bump of 
mathematics, if there be one, any more than I 
did, and was equally ignorant of long division. 

Nevertheless, when he understood what im- 
portant interests were involved in the accounts 
between my father and the trappers, he was 
very anxious to solve the problem. He studied 
the question for a long time, but after many 
vain attempts he, like myself, was fain to con- 
fess himself beaten. 
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We gazed at each other in consternation. 
Suddenly William said to me :— • 

" Look here, Adam, your father must not 
run the risk of paying more than he ought. If 
we go to Wallace City, and call upon Mr. Blunt 
the school-master, he will settle the whole thing 
with two strokes of his pen, and teach us divi- 
sion into the bargain. What do you say now } 
You have your pony, I will saddle mine, and a 
couple of hours will complete the business." 

I was strongly tempted, nevertheless I said 
hesitatingly — 

" You forget the Redskins, William, they say 
they are hiding in the woods." 

" Well, did you see anything of them as you 
came here ? " 

" No, but I was assured " 

" Everybody talks about the scoundrels, but 
nobody ever sees them. Let us be off, Adam ; 
I will get my pony." 

" But look here, suppose we do meet the 
Redskins." 
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" Bah ! if we should meet the Redskins, 
Redhair will snap his fingers at them \' and as 
he spoke " William Rufus '* executed a careless 
dance. 

I felt quite ashamed of my fears before such 
determination as this, so I followed him to the 
paddock, where we quickly saddled the pony. 
William took his rifle, and we went to the front 
of the house, where I had attached " Billy " to 
the door-post. 

We were about to ride away when the old 
half-breed who had been left in charge of 
William and the house came out, and in piteous 
tones began, " Oh sir, oh sir " 

But without giving her time to finish her 
sentence, my lively companion leaped into the 
saddle with a disdainful wave of his hand, and 
crying out to me, ** Go a-head," we started off 
at full gallop, leaving the poor old woman 
calling after us in distressed tones. 

Before long we reached Wallace City. Mr. 
Blunt was at home, and scolded us well for our 
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rashness. Nevertheless this escapade proved 
only our great desire for information, and yield- 
ing to our entreaties he set about teaching us 
long division. 

Thanks to his exertions and to our extreme 
goodwill, we were soon initiated into the myste- 
ries of dividend, divisor, and quotient ; he then 
explained the working of the rule, and made us 
practise it in turn. As may be supposed, we 
chose as a working example the question pend- 
ing between my father and the trappers. Mr. 
Blunt first worked it out, and then William and 
I solved it separately with the same result. 
This proved my father to be correct in his 
statement, and the claim against him for an 
extra hundred dollars was proved to be un- 
founded. 

This success made us very glad, and we were 
all impatience to return to the farm. Besides, 
it was getting late, and it was necessary to 
return as quickly as possible if we did not wish 
to be overtaken by darkness. 
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Mr. Blunt did not attempt to detain us, but 
armed to the teeth he accompanied us a portion 
of the way. As he was on foot, however, he 
only retarded our progress, and very soon after, 
thanking him for his good nature and instruc- 
tion, we begged him to turn back. He accord- 
ingly retraced his steps to Wallace City, while 
William and I, giving rein to our ponies, gal- 
loped as fast as we could in the opposite 
direction. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of our progress 
we were still two miles from William's house 
when the sun set. The district Y^as not by any 
means "cleared** as yet; it was uneven and 
broken ; dense woods stretched across our path, 
and there was every facility for ambuscade. 
But as far as we could see there was not a trace 
of a human creature. The silence was un- 
broken save by the sound of our ponies' feet 
and by the occasional distant yelping of the 
coyotes. 

William wished to talk as we proceeded side 

G 2 
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by side, but I only answered him in mono- 
syllables. If truth must be told I confess that 
I was getting nervous, and I constantly gazed 
around and behind us. The silence and ap- 
parent absence of life by no means reassured 
me ; every clump of trees looked in the twilight 
like a Redskin in his war-paint ready to attack 
us. 

But still we proceeded. At length as we 
were traversing a thicket I fancied I could per- 
ceive, about a hundred paces in front of us — 
a human figure. The form immediately dis- 
appeared however, and at that hour and at such 
a distance I thought I might have been mis- 
taken. Nevertheless I was alarmed, and slack- 
ening speed I said to my companion — 

** Unsling your carbine, William, and get 
ready." 

As I spoke I placed my rifle across my 
saddle. William did the same, but he did not 
appear to think that there was any danger 
threatening us, 




^ REDSKIN* IN AMBUSH. 
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" Bother you and your Redskins," he said, 
" I did not think you were so easily frightened, 
Adam. Why do you imagine that the Indians, 
who have lived at peace with us so long, should 
all of a sudden go on the war-path against 
us?" 

*' Because it is said that they have deter- 
mined to oppose the construction of the rail- 
road. They pretend that it frightens the buffalo, 
upon which they mainly depend for clothing 
and food." 

" Really ? Well in that case they may have 
some reason for what they do. But why on 
earth should they come out against boys like 
ourselves ? We are not engaged upon the 
railroad, neither do we kill their buffaloes. Can 
you teil me, Adam ? " 

" I suppose it is because they are sanguinary 
and vindictive, and they do not care whom they 
scalp so long as the victim is a white. Besides, 
we have our ponies, William, and our rifles too ; 
and horses as well as fire-arms always excite 
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the cupidity of the Redskins. But look out, 
here we are at the place I thought I saw a 
fellow just now, so keep your eyes open." 

'* They are open as wide as possible, Adam," 
replied my cheerful friend, " but I am sorry I 
did not bring a pair of our excellent Mr. Blunt's 
spectacles." 

We cleared the wood and emerged upon a 
sort of prairie dotted here and there with clumps 
of bushes. We scrutinized the ground care- 
fully by the fading light, and grasped our 
rifles which, young as we were, we knew well 
how to use. 

We were now prepared for any emergency. 

The silence still remained undisturbed, and 
William was beginning his joking again when 
something whistled past my face and buried 
itself in a tree beside the path. 

It was an arrow ! 

I had not seen whence it had been shot, and 
William did not yet suspect what was the 
matter, even when I called out — 
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"Come on, William, gallop. The Indians 
are upon us. Gallop, I tell you ! " 

" You are mad, Adam,'' he replied. *' There 
is no one about — I do not understand " 

I did not give him time to finish the sen- 
tence, and seizing his bridle, I hurried forward ; 
but as this rather hindered us I let it go 
again. 

On, on, we galloped, and I did not dare to 
look back to see whether or not we were pur- 
sued. Suddenly I heard a faint cry. I turned 
in the saddle and saw my unfortunate friend 
lying extended upon the short grass, while his 
pony — riderless — continued to gallop close 
behind mine. I did not know whether William 
had fallen off accidentally or whether another 
arrow had taken effect upon him : but I imme- 
diately pulled up to hasten to his assistance. 
Throwing the bridle upon '* Billy's " neck I 
leaped off. Poor William was uttering heart- 
rending cries ; and as I ran up, a man who 
had hitherto remained concealed in the brush- 
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wood darted out with the impetuosity of a 

tiger. 

In the uncertain light this man did not look 
to me like a Redskin. He bent over William, 
and I took him for a chance traveller, who 
having seen the boy fall had charitably hastened 
to his assistance. 

*' All right, sir," I shouted, ** I am that young 
gentleman's friend. I will take care of him, 
thank you.'' 

But the stranger made no answer, nor did he 
appear to pay any attention to me. \v^hile he 
was bending over William I heard a fearful 
cry, more terrible than all I ever remember, 
one of those agonising screams which haunt one 
through life. I redoubled my speed and arrived 
quite out of breath. 

Then the stranger rose up and looked at me, 
and I perceived with horror the long Indian 
tresses which fell down upon his shoulders, and 
the hideous war-paint which disfigured his face. 
He was without doubt a Redskin — ^a spy — who, 
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sent upon his mission, had had the brutality to 
attack two lonely lads. 

These thoughts, however, were quickly put 
to flight by a more horrible conviction that 
assailed me. In the hand of the savage was an 
ensanguined object which I could not mistake. 
The monster had scalped the unfortunate 
William, whose body now lay extended at our 
feet. 

I cannot describe my feelings at that moment. 
I felt as if I possessed the strength of half a 
dozen men. Uttering a cry of rage and despair, 
I collected myself for a spring upon the Indian. 
He on his part was ready to attack, and armed 
with his tomahawk he leaped upon me. I 
managed to avoid the onset by quickly spring- 
ing aside, and at the same moment I discharged 
my rifle point blank. The ball passed through 
his chest, but such was the impetuosity of his 
attack that he fell against me and bore me to 
the earth, where I lay underneath his dead 
body, motionless. ^ 



I 
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I was making futile efforts to disengage 
myself from the corpse of my antagonist when 
I heard the sound of horsemen approaching, 
attracted probably by the report of my rifle. 
Amidst the clamour I could distinguish my 
father's voice. 

This is what had happened. Towards even' 
ing my parents had noticed my absence, and 
as they could not find " Billy " in the paddock, 
they were at no loss to divine the truth. My 
father at once called his friends to horse. H is 
associates knew the Redskins of old, and they 
all set out for the house occupied by William's 
parents. They were themselves already 
alarmed, and had come in from the farm very 
anxious about their son. So my father and 
William's, followed by the trappers, galloped 
on to Wallace City. 

They met our riderless ponies, and this pre- 
pared them for some catastrophe. The first 
object they perceived was the corpse of my 
unfortunate friend, and his father, throwing 
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himself upon the ground, gave way to the 
deepest grief. 

Meantime many of the others, accompanied 
by my father, horror-stricken, searched on all 
sides, exclaiming, 

" Oh ! where is Adam ? " 

Some half-stifled cries which I managed to 
utter attracted their attention. They quickly 
approached and dragged away the dead body of 
the Indian. As soon as I was relieved from 
its weight, which had become almost more than 
I could bear, I staggered to my feet and ran 
hither and thither without knowing what I was 
about. 

The fact was that at first I was out of my 
mind. The terrible adventure which I had 
passed through had quite upset my reason. I 
recollected nothing of what had happened, and 
ran about like a tipsy man, laughing and crying 
by turns, and talking incoherently. In vain my 
father tried to calm me. 

"Come, come, Adam," he said, "don't you 
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know me ? You have paid dearly for your dis- 
obedience. Are you wounded, my boy ? Speak 
to me. Are you injured at all ? " 

But I continued to go round and round in 
a sort of vertigo. Although I was covered 
with the blood of the Indian I was quite 
uninjured. 

At last the familiar accents of my father's 

voice roused me. 

" Oh, father, father," I cried exultingly, *' I 
know how to do long division." 

My father, disgusted at what he thought was 
an unfeeling remark, exclaimed angrily — 

** You wretched boy, how can you think of 
such things at a time like this ? " 

But I continued to laugh and added — ** You 
don't owe the trappers those hundred dollars, 
father, and I hope you will give me a nice new 
coat for my trouble." 

Without saying a word my father took me 
by the arm, and led me to the neighbouring 
group. 
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William's father, seated on the ground, was 
holding between his knees the horribly dis- 
figured corpse of his dead son — he was sobbing 
violently, and now and then wrung his hands in 
despair. By the fast fading daylight one could 
perceive big tears rolling down the cheeks of 
the rough trappers who stood around. 

This terrible picture at once brought back to 
me the recollection of all that had happened. 
My eyes became fixed, and it seemed to me 
that something broke inside my chest. 

"William, my dear William," I exclaimed, 
and falling by the side of the dead body of my 
friend, I lay unconscious. In this condition my 
father carried me home. 

That is how I learnt long division ! 

Sometime afterwards it was ascertained, as 
we suspected, that the Redskin, the author of 
this catastrophe, was really an Indian spy. But 
after his death the savages kept at a distance 
from our settlement. For the colonists united, 
and the government of the United States sent 
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soldiers to assist them. So the Redskins were 
driven to a distance. 

As for me, it was long before I recovered 
from the terrible shock I had received. How- 
ever, the care of my parents restored me to 
health, and I occupied myself in business. 
Nevertheless, I shall never forget my poor 
friend William, who fell a victim to our dis- 
obedience and rash conduct. 
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LAO, THE LITtLE CHINESE. 

I.— OUR YAMOUN.— PAN-TSE'S EDUCATION.— MY 
TUTOR TSIN.— "TWENTY STROKES OF THE 
BAMBOO ! " 

My name is Lao. I was born at Pekin, in 
the Yellow City, not very far from the Coal 
Mountain. 

My father^s name was Yeh. He was a 
Mandarin of the Red Button ; that is to say, he 
wore a red button in his hat to indicate his 
high dignity. He never went into the town 
except in his palanquin, and the guard by whom 
he was escorted used to strike the bystanders 
with their whips if they did not get out of the 
way quick enough, or if they did not bow as he 
passed by. We lived in a yamoun or palace, 
which consisted of a number of isolated build- 
ingSy erected in an extensive and beautiful 
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garden. Before the door a tall mast was raised 
from which floated the banner of the powerful 
master of the house. 

It was in this palace that the greater part ot 
my infancy and youth was passed. I seldom 
went out beyond the garden, for Chinese of 
high station do not indulge in walking exercise, 
and I had no business to call me forth. Up to 
seven years of age I lived quietly under the care 
of my mother, who was very fond of me and of 
my sister, Pan-Ts6, who was two years younger 
than I, and the companion of my youthful 
games. 

During the first years of my life I was en- 
tirely given over to the care of the women of 
the house. Every morning I was present while 
my mother made her toilette, which, as she 
rouged and painted her face, occupied her a 
considerable time. When this laborious arrange- 
ment was finished she placed on each of her 
fingers little tips of gold, and, taking her fan, she 
hobbled away on her contracted feet. Then 
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going into the garden she would superintend 
our games. 

My sister, Pan-Ts6, was at that time a pretty 
and vivacious little girl. We passed whole days 
playing battledore and shuttlecock, keeping up 
butterflies with our fans, and flying kites. We 
were very happy, and our days passed very 
pleasantly. 

But after I was seven years old a sudden 
change occurred. My father gave me to under- 
stand that it was no longer becoming for me to 
live with my mother and sister. I ought to see 
less of them, and to show myself more of a man, 
he said. 

You must know that women amongst us 
Chinese are looked upon as an inferior race, and 
are not treated at all as equals. This separa- 
tion from my mother pained me very much, and 
my sister too was so lively and animated. But 
as my father had given orders we were obliged 
to obey them, and, besides, the social rules of 
the Chinese could not be altered 
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At any rate my education was now to com- 
mence and to engage all my attention. My 
father, a high-class mandarin, was anxious that I 

« 

should emulate him, and advance to the highest 
rank. He was of opinion that I could not too 
soon commence my education, for, notwithstand- 
ing his influence and position, he could give me 
no assistance. All public offices in the kingdom 
are open to the first comer, if he only submit to 
the requirements of the law. No one can dis- 
pense with these tests, which are obligatory 
equally upon the peer and the peasant. 

From the age of seven, therefore, I com- 
menced a course of study which would pro- 
bably last for my life ; for, even when one has 
obtained a public appointment, it is not the less 
necessary, in China, to submit to continual 
examination in order to retain it. So I enjoyed 
no more games. I was hard at work with my 
master from morning till night 

The barrier placed between me and my 
mother and sister v/as the hardest trial I had to 
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endure. I used frequently to hear stifled groans 
and cries proceeding from the pavilion in which 
they lived, and on one or two occasions I 
had the curiosity to ascertain the cause. I 
found that the education of my sister had 
already commenced, and this education con- 
sisted in torturing her feet, to prevent them 
growing any bigger. Every morning and even- 
ing the women used to wrap her feet up in band- 
ages, which they daily tightened by degrees, 
crushing the toes more and more, and frequently 
breaking the bones. Pan-Ts6 suffered martyr- 
dom, and she, formerly so cheerful and gay, was 
now unable to move from her chair, and every 
time they bandaged her feet she uttered most 
heart-rending cries. 

The poor girl's screams went to my heart, 
but, nevertheless, I took care not to show that 
I was at all affected by them. It had been so 
impressed upon me that I ought to be a man, 
that I did not feel justified in paying attention 
to such trifles as these. Nevertheless I fre- 

u 2 
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quendy used to rush away into the garden to 
weep alone when I saw the tortures to which 
my poor little sister was subjected. 

Besides I myself was in no way free from 
trouble. My father had put me under the care 
of an old professor named Tsin, who was 
charged to drive into me a knowledge of arith* 
metic and geography, as well as of writing and 
painting. 

These professors, who are tutors in the 
houses of the upper classes, where they act 
as schoolmasters, are usually the first-* chop,' 
high-dried individuals of the mandarin class, 
but having failed in the highest examination 
they are not qualified for public appointments. 
They are extremely severe upon their pupils, 
and beat them brutally upon the slightest pro- 
vocation. This man, Tsin, particularly, never 
spared me, and to the present time I look upon 
him as the bane of my younger days. 

I think I can see him now, clothed in a 
cotton suit, his yellow face seamed with many 
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a line, his long pendant moustaches, and his 
tremendous pig-tail of grey hair falling from 
his shaven crown. He also wore enormous 
spectacles, which half-concealed his face* He 
always smelt very strongly of opium ; for, 
although he denied it, one could not be 
ignorant that he smoked this enervating 
drug. He carried a pipe and some tobacco 
in his waistband besides, and in company 
with them there was a number of little things 
in daily use, such as his chop-sticks, his fan, 
his purse (almost always empty), his tinder- 
box, &c. All these things, suspended by hooks, 
made quite a rattle, and gave notice of his 
approach. He generally carried a cane in his 
hand, which he used more frequently than he 
did his fan when he and I were alone together. 
But it was not the cane that inspired me with 
fear so much as his long pig-tail, which he 
often used as a means of correction. In his 
more angry moments he would seize this almost 
interminable plait, as hard and cutting as horse- 
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hair. With this he would bring the blood to 
the surface of my body, and I continually bore 
the marks on my skin. 

It never occurred to me to complain of this 
bad treatment. I bore it stoically, as it was the 
usual custom adopted towards pupils ; besides, 
in China, any one of any age is expected to be 
beaten. A superior has the right to beat an 
inferior with a whip, or to administer the bam- 
boo ; even princes have to submit, and the 
emperor orders his ministers to be bastinadoed 
whenever he thinks he has cause of complaint. 

Several years passed away. I grew up, and, 
perhaps, after all, Tsin's method was not so 
bad, for I made considerable progress in my 
studies. My mother and sisters spoke of me 
in a tone in which respect was mingled with 
fear; even my father was pleased with my 
success, and augured well for my future. He 
frequently came to the pavilion in which I 
studied, and inspected my work. He said 
nothing on those occasions, but I could see by 
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certain signs that he was pleased. Besides I 
began to remark that on the day after those 
visits Tsin smelt more than ever of opium, 
from which circumstance I. argued that he had 
received a few taels from my father, which he 
had expended in his favourite drug. 

But all this time by not a word did my father 
betray his satisfaction even to his most intimate 
friends and acquaintance. Politeness amongst 
us consists in disparaging what one possesses, 
while it is etiquette for the person whom ydii 
are addressing to exaggerate your possessions. 
For instance, when one compliments a great 
personage on his title, or on his splendid house, 
etiquette obliges him to reply that he is really 
a nobody, and that his dwelling-place is a most 
miserable one. So when people congratulated 
my father on having an heir worthy of him, 
he always replied that there was a puppy in 
the house. You must understand that this 
puppy was myself No one ever spoke of 
my mother and sister, and if any one ques- 
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tioned him on the subject he did not reply in 
the most complimentary manner. 

In time Tsin was not able to teach me any 
more, so it was necessary to think about send- 
ing me to the public schools, to study the five 
canonical books, and to prepare for my first 
examination for the dignity of mandarin. In 
proportion as Tsin saw the time of our separa- 
tion approach, he redoubled his severity to- 
wards me. His position in our house was a 
lucrative one, and he seemed determined to 
revenge the loss of his place upon me. 

One day I unfortunately let fall a pen full of 
ink upon a clean page of my copy-book, and my 
tutor coming in at the moment was terribly 
angr}^ and seizing me gave me a tremendous 
thrashing. Usually our masters beat us upon 
our backs or upon our hands, but on this occa- 
sion my violent tutor beat me on the face, so 
that my cheeks were bruised and bleeding. 

I neither cried out nor wept, and, perhaps, I 
might never have complained of my master; 
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but, unfortunately for him, my father happened 
to come in just then to see how I was getting 
on, and found me in this unhappy condition. 




My father was generally impassive, but very 
probably he had before this given Tsin a broad 
hint not to be too severe with me, for on this 
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occasion he appeared greatly annoyed. He 
called in the servants and, pointing to my tutor, 
said : — 

*' Give him twenty strokes of the bamboo/* 

In a second Tsin was seized, thrown upon 
his back, and the twenty strokes were imme- 
diately administered with a vigour and dexterity 
only to be acquired by long practice in the art 
of the bastinado. 

I must confess that I was not particularly 
sorry when I saw my tutor receiving a little of 
the same sauce which he had dealt so liberally 
to me. But I was as grave as a judge all the 
time, and Tsin himself made no resistance 
whatever, nor did he utter a groan. The 
punishment over he rose without speaking, 
took up his pipe and his fan, which had fallen 
off in the struggle, and then stood upright 
before us, his eyes fixed humbly upon the floor. 

My father broke the silence. 

'* Li, my attendant, will pay you what is 
due/' he said, in an authoritative tone, **Do 
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not dsire to show your face here ever again. Go 
and tremble." 

These were the words with which mandarins 




of high caste always closed their sentence of 
dismissal. 

Tsin bowed himself to the earth. 

" Justice has been done ; it is right, my lord," 
he answered softly. " May Heaven accord you 
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a long life/* and he went out with every ap- 
pearance of civility. 

Nevertheless, as he disappeared he gave me 
a look which seemed to say, "It is to you, you 
imp, that I owe my punishment, and I will pay 
you with interest" 



II. — THE ANCESTRAL GALLERY. — WEN HID 
KOUNG.— RE-APPEARANCE OF TSIN. — THE 
TERRORS OF A CANDIDATE. 

Many years must be passed over before I 
take up my narrative again. 

I was then almost of age, and I believe did 
credit to my father. I had worked very hard 
at the Imperial College, and besides the usual 
knowledge of writing, geography, and arith- 
metic, I had made myself acquainted with the 
five hundred canonical books of Confucius, and 
the other four works more particularly specified 
" The Four Books." 

Ik. 
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Having passed the preliminary examination 
for the dignity of Mandarin, I was invested 
with the Crystal Button, which gave me the 
rank of the 2nd class in Uteris (or what would 
correspond to the degree of Bachelor at 
European universities). 

At length the time arrived when it was 
necessary that I should reach a superior grade 
— the Blue Button ; and, after some very stiff 
examinations, I passed with [several other 
candidates. 

The examination was held every year with 
great solemnity in the Literary Institution, 
which is called Wen Hio Koung, which is close 
to the Imperial Palace. The Temple or 
yamoun of Literature at Pekin is a magnificent 
building. It extends over an immense expanse 
of ground laid out in gardens, and contains 
amongst other apartments some eight thousand 
small chambers or cells, in which the candidates 
are immured. When the time approaches. 
Wen Hio Koung becomes the centre of in- 
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terest for nearly the whole empire, as every 
one is interested in the result of these literary 
contests. 

On the morning of the day on which I was 
to enter the Temple of Literature, I was sent 
for by my father, who awaited me in the " Hall 
of our Ancestors." This ancestral gallery 
exists in all Chinese dwellings, and, as the 
name implies, is consecrated to the memory of 
the departed chiefs of the house. This hall or 
gallery is usually a large and beautifully de- 
corated room, which is looked upon as a 
domestic sanctum sanctorum. There are tablets 
bearing the names of the late " Heads of the 
Family,'* whose portraits decorate the walls. 
Before a species of altar, upon which lamps are 
kept continually burning, the inhabitants of the 
house come constantly to prostrate themselves, 
and to burn incense and spices. No living 
chief of a family would think of arriving at any 
important decision without paying a visit of 
meditation to the Hall of his Ancestors. So 
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they and their descendants have all interests in 
common. 

I bowed profoundly as I entered this sancti- 
fied apartment My father, notwithstanding 
his usual self-possession, appeared to be con- 




siderably agitated. He was burning gold-paper 
and joss-sticks before the ^^^ of the head of 
our race. 

" Lao," said my father, " you are about to 
proceed to Wen Hio Koung. If you return 
successful, great advantages will result not only 
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to yourself but to me; for I shall not im- 
probably be promoted to a still higher position 
in the State. I hope and trust that the influence 
of our venerated ancestors may have a beneficial 
effect upon you/' 

He then gave me the most sensible advice, 
founded on his own experience, respecting my 
future conduct, and the precautions necessary 
to be taken, and about the arrangements which 
I must be careful to observe. I promised to 
conform to his instructions implicitly. 

" Lao/' he continued, with some appearance 
of anxiety, **you have studied pretty hard to 
win the position you now occupy, but I am 
rather afraid of your impetuous character.. I 
have enemies, and I am fearful that you will 
give them pegs whereon to hang their malice. 
So be cautious and circumspect, and never 
depart from the straightforward course and the 
directions of prudence/' 

I assured my father on this point, and re- 
peated that I would never forget his instruc- 
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tlons. Then, as the hour of my departure 
was approaching, I requested permission to 
retire. 

As the moment of our separation drew near, 
my father could not control his emotion ; but 
he did not give way in any manner unworthy 
of his position. I, on my part, was as cool and 
as respectful as possible in his presence. He 
accompanied me to the door of the Gallery of 
our Ancestors, and hastened back, either for 
fear he might betray some weakness, or else 
because he wished to offer some farther pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices to ensure me success. 

As I went out of the pavilion, I encountered 
all the family assembled to bid me farewell, 
from the servants and palanquin-bearers, up to 
my mother, and my sister Pan-Ts6, who, 
standing on tip-toe, encouraged me by waving 
their fans. 

There was a tremendous crowd surrounding 
the Wen Hio Koung even when I arrived, and 
I was obliged to push violently through to gain 
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the door. I did so at length, and found it 
guarded by two Tartar soldiers. Having 
presented my ticket of admission, which was 
carefully filed by the mandarin appointed for 
that purpose, I was ushered into the interior of 
the palace. 

There, again, the concourse was very great, 
and even extended to the outer buildings and 
gardens, which were full of people. 

Amongst the hundreds of candidates adorned 
with the Blue or the Crystal Button, as the 
case might be, were soldiers whose duty it was 
to maintain order ; while the mandarins assured 
us that discipline would be preserved with 
extreme strictness. 

At the appointed time, all the candidates in 
attendance were directed to a superb pagoda, 
standing in the centre of the garden, and dedi- 
cated to Confucius, in which they were to wor* 
ship the tablets of the Chinese Prophet, and to 
ask his blessing upon their work. This cere* 
mony over, they were conducted to the various 
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cells, where they were to remain for three days 
and three nights until the examination was con- 
cluded. 




These very strict precautions are taken, so 
that the candidates shall not communicate with 
each other, nor with the outside world. They 
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take in nothing except white paper and writing 
materials ; and, before any candidate is per- 
mitted to enter his cell, he is carefully searched 
by the soldiers, in order that he may carry 
nothing upon him contrary to the regula- 
tions. 

In his cell, every candidate finds a board 
upon which is engraved the subject upon 
which he is expected to write. Then the door 
is shut, and the governor of the yamoun places 
his seal upon the entrance ; while to render the 
security, if possible, more complete, sentinels 
are placed in the corridors, who keep strict 
watch night and day. 

I was obliged to submit as well as the rest to 
these wearying, often puerile formalities, and I 
was accordingly barricaded with my goods and 
chattels in a species of cabin, wliere, at any 
rate, I was not likely to be disturbed by 
visitors. The cells are very small, in which it 
is not easy to pack oneself, and the furniture 
is of the plainest description. Altogether, it is 
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most uncomfortable, for want of fresh air ; while 
the insufficient food supplied and the absence of 
certain necessary arrangements make this seclu- 
sion a terrible penance. 

Nevertheless I constrained myself to forget 
my physical suffering during the three mortal 
days and nights. Absorbed in meditation, and 
burning with the desire to succeed, I did not 
dwell upon the discomforts of my position, 
and I worked steadily and courageously. 

When I had finished the composition, I felt 
satisfied with myself : my success appeared to 
me certain, and when the hour for release 
arrived, I was full of hope. 

By the rules of these examinations, the ori- 
ginal work of the candidates does not come 
before the tribunal for decision, but copies are 
made by subalterns employed for that pur- 
pose. This is intended no doubt to guard 
against fraud, and to prevent the judges from 
favouring any special candidate. 

I was aware of this regulation, and as soon as 
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I was released from my cell, I hastened to 
inquire for 'the copyist to whom my work would 
be submitted. 

He hastened up, and you may judge of 
my surprise and uneasiness when, in the 
copyist, I recognized my former tutor, Tsin 1 



III.— IN DISTRESS.— TURN ABOUT FAIR PLAY.— 
THE "CANGUE," AND THE BLUE BUTTON. 

But Tsin did not appear to remember any- 
thing of the circumstances of our parting in 
years gone by. Besides I was now his superior, 
as I wore the Crystal Button ; and under 
ordinary circumstances he would be obliged to 
acknowledge my superiority and do me homage. 
He, no doubt, fully understood this too, for he 
was most respectful in his manner towards 
me. There were salutations without end, com- 
pliments of the finest, protestations of the most 
undying friendship for me, my father, and for 
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my ancestors back to the sixth generation — and 
so on. 

I replied somewhat coldly to all this gushing 
politeness. Tsin appeared to be quite bruta- 
lized by the constant use of opium : his cheeks 
were more parchment-like than ever, his eyes 
more sunken, his pigtail, with which he had 
so frequently tortured me, was now as white 
as snow, while there was something pervading 
his whole tone and manner which acted as an 
irritant, and put me on my guard. Neverthe- 
less I pretended to receive all his protestations 
in good faith, and suggested that he should 
copy my work very carefully. This he pro- 
mised to do, and with much display of devotion 
he left me to attend to his duties. 

Notwithstanding my apparent confidence in 
him, I was by no means easy in my mind, and I 
suspected some foul play on the part of my 
former tutor. 

In order to understand my anxiety, the 
reader must remember that writing a Chinese 
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composition is a very difficult thing, and one 
may pass the greater part of a Hfetime with- 
out knowing how to correspond properly, and 
without overcoming all the difficulties. There 
were formerly about two hundred and fourteen 
characters or words in the language : now there 
are fourteen thousand, in consequence of deri- 
vations from and modifications of the two hun- 
dred and fourteen original characters aforesaid. 
These are almost all alike : except in sense, 
they differ but in the most trifling degree : the 
almost imperceptible differences even take the 
form of an accent, and there are five different 
accents in our language. From this it may be 
perceived that the slightest inattention on the 
part of a copyist may change the meaning of a 
phrase completely, and turn an intended com- 
pliment into the grossest insult. 

I did not forget all this, and I reflected that, 
if my former tutor wished to revenge himself 
upon me, he had now a most excellent oppor- 
tunity. He had only to suppress or to ^dd ar\ 
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almost imperceptible touch of his pen to alter 
my composition so that I should be turned back 
from the examination, and my whole future 
would then be profitless. 

Consequently I remained many hours in the 
most anxious frame of mind. My memory 
supplied me with all the malpractices which 
had formerly been imputed to Tsin, and then 
again I would reflect that it was scarcely pos- 
sible that he could do such a wicked thing as 
I feared. So I wandered round and round 
the hall in which Tsin was at work, until he 
came out. 

To my eyes he did not appear altogether at 
ease, and pretending to be in a great hurry, 
he made an attempt to pass by quickly. But 
I was determined to ascertain at all hazards 
whether my suspicions were, or were not, well 
founded. 

"Tsin," I said, "just let me see that copy 
of my work which you are taking to the 
e:Kaminers/' 
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" I have not got it, your excellency,** he re- 
plied. " Besides, even if I had it, it would be 
quite contrary to all rules to permit you to see 
it, and we should both /* 

" I desire to see it, Tsin,'* I repeated, in a 
more commanding tone. '* You say you have 
not got it — what is this, then ? ** 

I quickly pushed aside his jacket, and drew 
from beneath a packet of papers. They were 
my composition, and Tsin's copy. 

Notwithstanding all his efforts to re-obtain 
possession of it, I foiled him, and managed to 
run my eyes rapidly over it. Horror of 
horrors! The writing had been altered — the 
sentences were ridiculous ; such work as this 
could only excite derision amongst the man- 
darins. 

My rage at this discovery can be easily 
imagined. It was very seldom indeed, notwith- 
standing the headstrong temper which my father 
deprecated in me, that I gave way to anger. 
But on this occasion I gave my passion vent. 
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and the desire to be revenged rendered me 
half mad. I rushed at the wretched Tsin, and 
kicked and cuffed him with all my might. 
According to our custom he did not attempt to 
defend himself, but he made the palace resound 
with his cries. 

Some soldiers and watchmen immediately 
ran up to see what was the matter. Blinded 
by my rage I neither perceived nor heard them, 
and I was continuing to thrash my enemy, when 
the scene suddenly changed, and in a manner 

very unfortunate for me. 

The governor of Wen Hio Koung, a man- 
darin of the first class, happened to be making 
his rounds just at that time with his escort 
of soldiers and police. Attracted by the 
uproar, he came towards us and caught me in 
the act. 

The special regulations of the examination- 
hall were first in this functionary's estima- 
tion. 

"What is all this about?" he exclaimed. 
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'* A candidate beating a copyist ! Twenty 
strokes of the bamboo ! *' 

In the twinkling of an eye I was seized by 
the soldiers, turned head downwards and the 
twenty blows were at once administered with 
no more ceremony than if I had been a 
'' nobody/' 

I have already mentioned that amongst us 
there is no dishonour in receiving the punish- 
ment of the bastinado, for grandees have to 
submit to it as well as their inferiors. So I 
took my punishment like a man, and did not 
feel in any way degraded by it. 

But Tsin could not conceal his satisfaction 
while the punishment was being administered 
He nodded his head like a mandarin image as 
. the strokes were being inflicted ; his great 
mouth was extended by a smile from ear to ear, 
and his long queue seemed to writhe like a 
serpent. He was overjoyed at my suffer- 
ings, and his mocking expression seemed to 
say • 
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" Your turn for the bambQO, this time, my 
lad." 

The correction over, I was permitted to 
stand upright. I saluted the mandarin as is 
customary in these cases, and prepared to retire. 
Tsin also did not seem particularly anxious to 
prolong the interview, and was edging away to 
the hall again when the mandarin stopped us 
both by a gesture. 

" Now," he said, ** explain the cause of this 
unseemly conduct and gross infraction of the 
discipline of Wen Hio Koung ? What 
had passed between this candidate and the 
copyist ? " 

I at once related the circumstances, and how 
the consciousness cf the injustice done me 
had put all other considerations out of my head. . • 

The governor turned to Tsin and put a few 
home questions to him. Tsin attempted a 
denial, but the proofs were there, and the 
mandarin could now assure himself that my 
anger at any rate was pardonable. 
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He reflected {ox a moment, and then, 
ordering my former tutor to kneel down, he 
said : 

" The laws are strict. Any supervisor of 
Wen Hio Koung who shall prevaricate in the 
exercise of his functions shall be put to death : 
and therefore I sentence Tsin to the death by 
strangulation. Let all hear and tremble ! '* 

The governor was really only carrying out 
the law of the land, and Tsin must submit. 
The judge might have sentenced the offender to 
decapitation, a death which we consider much 
more terrible than by the bowstring. When a 
Chinese is condemned to the latter, a silken 
cord is passed around his neck ; two soldiers 
seize it by the ends on each side, and in a 
moment the unfortunate criminal is strangled. 

Nevertheless, Tsin did not appear very 
grateful for the indulgence. His yellow face 
became green with terror and twitched con- 

Isively. He did not attempt to beg for 
cy, that would have been useless ; but 
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he gazed at me in the most imploring 
manner. 

As far as I was concerned, vengeance was 
satisfied. I should not have been sorry to have 
seen the rascal receive a double allowance of 
the bamboo, and if they had been laid on with 
corresponding vigour I should not have inter- 
fered ; but even for the Celestial Empire, in 
which human life is not valued very highly, I 
thought it was rather a heavy price for him to 
pay for his treachery. 

But the soldiers quickly appeared with the 
fetters which they passed round the neck and 
arms of the condemned. Not daring to 
interfere directly, I nevertheless said to the 
mandarin : 

** The sentence just pronounced is as just as 
it is wise, and according to law, but, my Lord 
governor, is it right that I who have complained 
of a wrong done me should also suffer for it ? 
If my composition as now altered by yonder 
wretch is passed on to the examiners I shall be 
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rejected, and this would be a matter of great 
moment to me. Will you not permit Tsin to 
repair the injury he has done ? '' 

The governor paused for a moment 

"The request is reasonable/* he said, at 
length. He then directed that Tsin should at 
any rate faithfully execute his copy of my work, 
before he was executed himself. 

He commanded the soldiers to see that the 
work was duly performed, and he placed the 
criminal and myself in a cell together, in order 
that the copy should be made at once as I had 
originally intended it should appear. 

The wretched Tsin trembled so that he could 
hardly hold his pen. Fortunately the work 
was neither long nor difficult. A few strokes 
added, a few accents put in correctly, sufficed to 
rectify the absurd errors which had been sown 
broadcast throughout my work. The governor 
desired that I should overlook the copy, and he 
ascertained personally that nothing had been 
added nor eliminated. Then he gathered up 
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the papers, in order to take them to the 
examiners. 

"Now," he said to the guard, "take the 
criminal to his dungeon, and let him be executed 
to-morrow." 

However, my previous success had given me 
courage, and prostrating myself before the 
governor, I said humbly, — 

" My Lord, a fault has been committed, and 
your justice ought to punish it ; yet the evil 
has been remedied, and your mercy may now 
be extended. I, who, of all, have suffered most 
from Tsin*s perfidy, implore you to be gracious, 
and accord the criminal a less punishment. 

The governor appeared very much aston- 
ished. Compassion is rather a rare commodity 
in the Celestial Empire, and capital punishment, 
horrible though it be, excites only noisy hilarity 
amongst the mob. 

The great man shook his head pensively. At 
length he said — 

" You are a very young man, and perhaps do 
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not know that it is necessary the laws should be 
obsen'ecL WTiat is your motive for desiring me 
to spare the criminal's life ?* 

I answered, still most hiunbly, that Tsin 
had been my tutor during my boyhood ; and 
that, notwithstanding his undoubted treachery, 
I could not foi^et his services rendered to me 
at that time. This reply received the governor's 
approval. 

"Very well/' he said. "At your special 
intercession I will be merciful to your former 
teacher. He may live ; but he must be 
punished by three days of the CanguCy and be 
exposed in the public places and cross-roads of 
Pekin. Let all who hear tremble ! " 

The Cangtte or Kia is a kind of heavy beam 
with a hole through it, and is hung round the 
culprit's neck, and rests upon his shoulders. In 
this way he is led about the streets. While 
undergoing this punishment he can neither lie 
down nor wait upon himself, and he is obliged 
to be fed by his attendants. 
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Notwithstanding the severity of the punish- 
ment, Tsin heard the sentence with delight. He 
overflowed with thanks and with blessings upon 
the judge and me, and every one concerned. 
But they did not give him much time to in- 
dulge in gratitude. He was bound and led 
away to prison, while I returned to my father s 
house, having first thanked the governor for his 
condescension. 

For two days nothing was heard about the 
examination. It was not possible, surely, that 
I had made any gross mistake in my composi- 
tion } Was it probable that the last corrections 
made by Tsin had not been executed with suf- 
ficient care ? Thus all my anxiety returned 
while the notices were being prepared to be 
affixed as usual in the public places. 

At length the List appeared, and I had the 
supreme satisfaction to see that I had come out 
well-^ — even amongst the best My father, 
usually so impassive, was almost wild with 
delight ; for there is such a co-operation 
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amongst fathers and sons in the Celestial Em- 
pire, that the former rise to honour upon the 
wings of the latter's success. 

As is customary, we were all invited to dinner 
by the viceroy ; and after the banquet he 
handed \o me in the name of the Son of the 
Firmament (the Emperor of China), a silver-gilt 
cup and a hat surmounted by a button of lapis- 
lazuli. Thus I was made a Blue Button of the 
first-class, and was already a public functionary. 

I left the viceroy's residence, and as I 
proudly traversed the crowded thoroughfares 
I heard a great uproar, which caused me to 
turn round. There was the unhappy Tsin 
borne down by the weight of the Cangue and 
guarded by two soldiers, the object of the 
ribald satire of a ferocious mob, who laughed 
at his sufferings. I could do nothing for him 
— nevertheless I approached and slipped a 
few taels into the soldiers* hands, so that they 
might be as lenient with him as possible, until 
his sentence had been completed. 



CHAPTER V. 

EDGAR RESUMES HIS OWN HISTORY. 

When I had finished reading the histories of 
Smith and Lao, I shut the copy-books in the 
drawer with a bang ! I was angry ; for, far 
from having found any support to my opinions 
in those manuscripts, I was oWiged to confess 
that the youths of America and China are 
treated much worse than English lads are. 

" After all,'' I thought, '* we are not obliged 
to ride five or six leagues every day to take a 
lesson in history or grammar, and run the risk 
of losing our scalps if we want to learn divi- 
sion. As for Lao, the young Mandarin, he 
received many more thrashings than any of us 
would have submitted to. -But after all," I 
continued, following with my usual confidence 
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the little light I possessed— *' after all, that 
proves nothing. China is only a half-civIHzed 
country, where, under one form or another, 
flourish all the abuses which disgraced our own 
society years ago. As for America, the popula- 
tion is merely a mixture of English, French, 
and Germans, who have preserved their own 
traditions in their adopted country. It is in 
untravelled regions — amongst nations still un- 
civilized, that true independence for youth is to 
be found. I shall have plenty of proof of this 
when I shall have read the histories of the 
little Greenlander, the Negro, and the Aus- 
tralian." 

The return of my father changed the current 
of my thoughts. The numerous mistakes 
which appeared in my hastily performed work 
drew down upon me a series of reprimands, and 
the doctor gazed refund in all directions seeking 
the cause of my evident distraction. He then 
noticed the key in the bookcase. Rising 
quickly from his chair, he examined the con- 
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tents of the drawer closely. But I had taken 
care to replace the manuscripts in exactly the 
same order in which I had found them, and he 
apparently had no suspicion that they had been 
tampered with. He accordingly re-shut the 
drawer, and muttering something condemnatory 
of his carelessness in leaving the key in the 
lock, he turned to me, but I appeared not to 
have noticed anything, and was deep in the 
study of my Greek exercise. 

I nevertheless thought proper to be more 
respectful and submissive towards my father 
that afternoon. Putting aside my sulkiness, I 
asked many questions, and the doctor replied 
kindly and with evident satisfaction. I was 
also much more affectionate in my demeanour 
towards Caroline and my mother. She having 
asked me as usual if I would not be wise 
enough to put an end to*the state of affairs 
which was a source of trouble to the whole 
household, I replied almost with a smile — 

^* Well, you shall see what you shall see ! " 
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Next day my father did not forget to take 
the key out of the drawer, so any more reading 
was impossible. But on the third day he again 
forgot to lock the bookcase, and as in that day 
he was obliged to go and see a patient in the 
country, and would necessarily be absent some 
hours, I had ample time to read the three nar- 
ratives which follow. 





HANS, THE LITTLE ESQUIMAUX. 



r.— THE BEST COUNTRY IN THE WORLD- 
ACCORDING TO HANS. 

I WAS born in the most beautiful and the 
richest region in the whole world. 

This country is situated in the midst of the 
icy regions of the North Pole, and is called by 
Europeans Greenland, although for centuries no 
trees have flourished there. On all sides one 
could perceive nothing but naked rocks or 
mountains of ice. A few tufts of grass occa- 
sionally appear when in the springtime they 
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throw off their snowy covering. In this region 
night lasts for three consecutive months, and 
the cold is so intense that men from more 
southern climes can scarcely support it without 
almost Infinite care. On the other hand, when 




the summer comes, the sun never disappears 
below the horizon for three months. Talk of 
days and nights indeed, what are your paltry 
days and short nights to these ? 
To the privileged inhabitants of this country, 
htovery season brings its pleasures and splendour* 
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In the winter, when the cold rules everywhere, 
when thick darkness covers land and sea, we 




crawl into our commodious cabins on our hands 
and knees, through a passage thirty feet in 
length. Inside and all round the cabin is a 
kolopsaf, or bank of trampled snow covered 
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with furs, which serves for seats and beds. I n 
the glassy roof the women suspend a lamp of 
soft stone, in which we burn seal oil which 
gives forth a strong light ; this lamp is called 
the kotluk, which serves to light the whole 
cabin, and by means of this all the cooking is 
done. There is no other fire in the cabin, 
nevertheless the temperature is so mild within, 
that, if any of the family have to exert them- 
selves, they are obliged to take off part of th«ir 
clothing. 

In this way during the storms of winter — 
storms which no human being can possibly 
resist — we pass many happy hours in peace 
and comfort. The men of the family make 
harpoons or other instruments for fishing and 
hunting ; the women assemble round the lamp, 
make garments of skins, or waterproof boots of 
sealskins, which they contrive to embroider 
very prettily. We live upon the flesh of seals 
and whales, which will keep for an indefinite 
period in the snow. The children, perfectly 
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healthy, sleep or play as they please, and while 
chaos reigns supreme out of doors, inside the 
huts there is every appearance of happiness and 
peace. 

But whenever the storm shows symptoms of 
abating, the men do not take things so quietly. 
Although the temperature may be extremely 
low, if the air is only calm, they do not hesitate 
to resume their active out-door life, and donning 
their immense overcoats of bear-skin, which are 
furnished with deep hoods, they take their 
lances and sally forth. 

All around them the earth, deeply wrapped 
in snow, is merged with the waves, which are 
themselves frozen and bristling with ice-blocks. 
The sky is dark, though glittering with stars 
like diamonds ; but more often in the middle of 
the night the heavens are illuminated by mag- 
nificent displays of Aurora Borealis, which ex- 
ceed the most splendid fireworks imaginable. 
On these occasions, sparkling crowns and im- 
mense girandoles of fire are mingled with long 
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and changing flashes of purple and gold, a 
spectacle which no southern region can attempt 
to display. 

But we natives do not stop to contemplate 
such things, for they are familiar to us from our 
infancy. The Esquimaux, as soon as they 
leave their cabins, disperse to their favourite 
occupations. Some harness the dogs to the 
sledge, and go off to visit their neighbours ; 
others follow the trails of the reindeer and the 
white bear ; others again go out upon the 
frozen sea, and cut a hole in the ice with a view 
to harpoon some seals or morses. Then, when 
the fishing and hunting have been relinquished, 
the whole family return joyfully to their hut ; 
where they feast, and enjoy themselves, not-, 
withstanding the long night, and the intensity 
of the cold. 

When the winter has come to an end, there 
are other amusements and pleasures. Perhaps 
one of the family, when he returns from hunt- 
ing, reports that he has seen a white gleam upon 
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the horizon, upon which announcement there is 
considerable dispute and argument. Four and 
twenty hours later everybody goes out and 
gazes steadfastly towards the same point of the 
horizon, and the gray light again appears. There 
IS then no longer any doubt that daylight is 
coming. At length, after another interval of 
waiting, a golden ray strikes suddenly from the 
horizon, lighting up the summits of the high 
mountains, and creeping down upon the dark- 
ened, silent, earth beneath. The spectators, 
accustomed as they are to the long polar nights, 
are obliged at first to cover their faces for fear 
of being struck blind by the dazzling rays. 

But never mind, it is the sun at last, which 
after glowing for a few minutes on the horizon, 
retires again ; and then returns the next day 
for a longer period ; and so on, until it finally 
establishes itself for many months in the north- 
ern heavens, for which it reserves its most 
beneficial rays, where it appears to enjoy itself. 

Then, the winter having entirely passed 
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away, we prepare for our new existence. As 
soon as ever the sun begins to assert itself, 
little streams and brooks form in the snow. 
Then, one fine morning, loud cracklings are 
heard ; immense masses of ice, which had 
hitherto appeared frozen for eternity, begin to 
move all at once. The frozen ocean is break- 
ing up. The floes crack with the noise of 
artillery, balance themselves for a moment up- 
lifted upon the new-born waves, and then the 
bergs, like a fleet of gigantic vessels, put out to 
sea. If there should be any wind, they rush to- 
gether, crashing and tumbling over each other 
with a stupendous noise. Thrown down, 
broken, mutilated, they float out upon the 
water like mountains of glass, or great palaces 
of crystal, and cathedrals of alabaster, while the 
rays of the setting sun embellish them with the 
most fantastic and brilliant colours. 

We then abandon our winter quarters for our 
summer encampment. To our cabins of snow 
succeed our tents of skin, which we set up 
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upon the sea-shore. Spiing has now set in. 
The glaciers around us still tower up in slender 
pyramids ; the sea is still dotted with threaten- 




ing icebergs ; but, all this time, at various 
points on the sea-shore, where the snow first 
began to melt, one may perceive tufts of green 
herbage, in the midst of which some red, 
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yellow, or blue flowers are already peeping up. 
But the vegetation, after all, is not the chief 
thing. Our wealth does not consist in that 
At this time of year, the earth, sky, and sea 
furnish us with all we require. Thousands of 
sea-birds arrive from more southern climates, 

and we take their eggs, their invaluable down, 
so soft and warm, and their flesh of a somewhat 
fishy flavour. Now the reindeer appear in 
numerous herds, and we possess ourselves of 
their delicate flesh, their soft skins, and their 
branching horns, from which we make our arms 
and household utensils. The sea, in its turn, is 
swarming with whales, which spout great jets 
of water high in air, and morses in growing 
crowds, which, in our light kyaksy we fearlessly 
attack, for the sake of the ivory, the flesh, oil, 
and skins which would of themselves supply all 
our necessities. 

So now we are in full chase, or occupied in 
fishing. Every day new spoils are taken, and 
new conquests made* We pile our supplies of 
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food beneath our tents. The tusks of the 
morse, the horns of the reindeer, and furs of all 
kinds, with fat and flesh, are piled up in heaps ; 
and, besides the everyday consumption, which 
is tremendous, we establish vast stores of pro- 
visions for the coming winter in secret places 
secure from the attacks of bears and foxes. 

Such is the beautiful country in which I first 
saw the light ; and is it not a thousand times 
preferable to those tropical climates where the 
sun plays all sorts of tricks, where there is 
neither snow, nor ice, nor seals, nor reindeers, 
nor white bears ; where you can see nothing but 
trees, grass, and flowers in all directions ? 



II.— THE ORPHAN.— THE TEACHER.— HUNTING 

THE AUKS. 

My father's tribe consisted only of four or 
five families, and inhabited the deserts border- 
ing on Baffin's Bay, My father had been a 
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skilful and bold hunter, but unfortunately this 
very audacity cost him his life, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. One day he had har- 
pooned a morse, one of a large herd, and the 
others, excited by the bellowing of their stricken 
companion, attacked my father all at once, and 
he perished under the combined mass. This 
happened a short time after I was born. 

The first thing that I can recollect is being 
carried wrapped up in swaddling clothes on my 
mother's back, the only prospect then before me 
being her back hair, which was roughly knotted 
up like a great horn; her hair was carefully 
dressed every day with blubber, for my mother, 
although a widow, did not disdain to practise 
these little coquetries, and besides she was very 
fond of perfumes. It must, however, be under- 
stood that the view and the smell were not 
altogether so delightful to me, for I frequently 
cried. On these occasions my kind mother 
would pass over her shoulder, for my delecta- 
tion, a piece of rancid seal, or frozen fish, or 
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other delicacy, upon which I would exercise my 
budding teeth, and forthwith be quieted. 

But this prosperity did not last long. My 
poor mother died suddenly of pneumonia, a 
very common complaint amongst us, and I was 
left an orphan at a very early age. 

But I was by no means abandoned, for I was 
adopted by the tribe. Amongst us, all supplies 
of provision are In common; so the subsistence 
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of one person, more or less, makes no differ- 
ence. Each married woman in her turn made 
me a sealskin coat for the summer, or a bear- 
skin for the winter, or supplied me with leather 
boots. I slept on the kolopsut, sometimes in 
one cabin, sometimes in another, mixed up with 
each family in succession, and I was as well 
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taken care of, and as well lodged and fed, as 
the other children of the tribe. 

Before all things, work is the rule amongst 
us, so as I grew up I was obliged to exert my- 
self in proportion to Iny strength. I was sent 
to take the birds' eggs from their nests in the 
rocks, to set traps for rabbits and martens, to 
look after the dogs when they were harnessed 
to the sledge before starting on a journey. 
When I grew older, it was considered necessary 
that I should learn all it behoved an Esquimaux 
to know, with a view to become the head of a 
family in my turn ; and so I was placed under 
the care of Metek, the sorcerer or angekok of 
the tribe. 

It is impossible to say how old Metek was?, 
for my countrymen could not reckon beyond 
ten — the number of their fingers — and never 
knew what age they were, but Metek must 
have been very old, for his beard and long hair 
were quite white. He was very tall, and when 
he walked, leaning upon his harpoon, he did 
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not appear much bent by age. His mouth was 
so large that it extended almost from ear to 
ear; but, on the other hand, his eyes were 
small, round, and black, and were stern aod cold 
in their expression. He spoke very seldom, 
and never laughed ; he was e^entially a man 
of action ; he gave his orders or signified his 
wishes by gestures, and as far as I was con- 
cerned, these ^gestures took the shape of prods 
or blow§<rf his harpoon. 

independently of his position as superintend- 
ent of my youthful pursuits, Metek had a sacred 
character which compelled respect from me as 
well as from the other members of the tribe. 
As I have already mentioned, he was the 
angekoky that is to say, the prophet or, sorcerer, 
and the tribe attributed to him supernatural 
powers. They consulted him on all occasions, 
and never undertook a fishing or hunting expe- 
dition or a journey, without asking his advice. 
He replied like an oracle, and woe to those who 
did not obey. Metek even imposed punish- 
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ment on the chief, and whoever dared to resist 
his authority was sure to repent of his temerity 
sooner or later. 

This, then, was the pedagogue who had 
charge of my education, and who took care that 
I should perform my various tasks. Unsparing 
of himself, he would never pardon any negli- 
gence or awkwardness; he punished pitilessly 
but dispassionately. I had one fault common 
to all my race — an insatiable gluttony; it 
seemed as if I never could have enough to eat 
To satisfy this irresistible and continuous vora'^ 
city, I used to commit all sorts of petty larce- 
nies and play all kinds of tricks, which the 
sorcerer always discovered, and which were the 
cause generally of the very rough castigations 
he administered to me. 

Part of my business was the arrangement of 
the nets and traps, the correction of the dogs 
attached to the sledges, throwing the harpoon, 
managing our skin boats, which we call kyaks; 
and, thanks to the excellent instruction afforded 
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me by Metek, I soon began to make progress 
in these various arts indispensable to an Esqui- 
maux. The members of the tribe were full of 
eulogy for me, and my master appeared proud 
of my accomplishments. It will give you some 
idea of the rude apprenticeship to which I was 
obliged to submit when I say that I was about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age before I was 
released from leading-strings. 

It is a common practice for the young Esqui- 
maux to take the auks by nets. These birds 
are a sort of small ducks which make their 
nests in the rocks. This net consists of a sort 
of pocket fastened to the end of a long stick, 
and would appear to be something like what the 
inhabitants of southern nations use for the 
capture of butterflies and other winged insects 
quite unknown to us ; the difference being that 
the butterfly nets are made of gauze, while ours 
are constructed of strong network with leather 
ties. 

Armed with this instrument, I used to go 
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every day, when the weather was favourable, 
and perch myself upon the highest cliffs above 
the sea. The auks, which at this season are 
very numerous and permit themselves to be 
closely approached, make their nests in the 
crevices of the rocks, and when they fly out 
from their holes one can easily take them. 

I had become very skilful in this auk hunt- 
ing, and had killed a great number of birds, 
which I brought back more or less faithfully to 
the tribe. 

I say, more or less faithfully, because I must 
confess my habits of gluttony exposed me to 
temptations which I could not always resist 
When I had captured and killed a -certain 
number of auks, it sometimes came into my 
head to select one or liwo of the plumpest, and 
to dispxfie of iliem raw without troubling myself 
about the simplicity of the seasoning. Now 
every time that I committed this fault Metek, 
my preceptor, was sure to find me out, but by 
what means I cannot say; for Metek, as .you 
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may remember, was not much of a talker. 
Perhaps, in his character of sorcerer, he really 
did know everything that passed. However, 
be that as it may, on these occasions he never 
failed to thrash me with the harpoon, a punish- 
ment which I, under the circumstances, sup- 
ported with wonderful stoicism. 

One morning in the spring, when the days 
had already begun to lengthen, I took my net 
and went out to capture the auks in the fiords. 
Thanks to the increasing heat of the sun, 
numerous rills born of the melting snows were 
running down on all sides, although the country 
still presented a very wintry aspect, and nothing 
but icebergs and glaciers was visible in all 
directions. The thin transparent fog which 
usually accompanies the thaw hid all objects at 
a little distance from me. 

The fiords are a species of defiles which the 
sea has cut out from the cliffs. They are 
frequently surrounded by immense precipices ; 
in such places the sea-birds were mostly to 
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be found, and there I generally had most 
success. 

On the day of which I am speaking I was at 
first neither more nor less successful than usual. 
Net in hand, I was engaged in a dark and deep 
crevasse completely bristling with ice, and at 
the further end of which the sea broke with a 
noise like thunder. 

In this cavern the auks swarmed and uttered 
continual cries, which were repeated a hundred- 
fold by the echoes. The birds fought and 
tumbled over each other in all directions. I 
glided along the narrow ledges which overhung 
the abyss^ and frequently was skilful enough to 
capture two birds with one cast of the net. 

Things were going on swimmingly, and as 
soon as I captured one of the poor birds I 
wrung its neck and placed it on a hollow of the 
rock, where I made a collection of them. I did 
not think of eating any of them for breakfast 
that day, for I had previously been regaled 
on an enormous piece of whale, and besides I 
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did not particularly care for Metek's punish- 
ment ; but I promised myself that I would 
return home with a good supply of game, and 
redoubled my ardour to insure the success I 
desired. 

This ardour was the cause of my ruin. I 
ventured upon a piece of very slippery rock, so 
glazed by ice that it was absolute folly to risk 
myself upon it. But I was very sure-footed, 
and was able to look down without the least 
sensation of giddiness into the immense gulf 
which opened beneath me ; and so I placed 
myself in perfect security in a situation which 
ought to have been an excellent one for the 
object I had in view. I had succeeded in 
killing two auks, which for safety I had placed 
in the hood of my coat. I was proceeding to 
seize the third, when the piece of ice on which 
I was resting broke, and I was precipitated an 
immense distance into the abyss. 

I cannot now understand why it was that I 
.was not killed on the spot Fortunately the 
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rock was not perpendicular, so, instead of falling 
sheer down, I fell upon a sort of sloping roof 
of rock, very rough, it is true, but the thick- 
ness of my clothing saved rae from mortal 
injuries. 

At the base of this slope was a snowdrift 




which had only just begun to melt Into this 
soft bed I rolled comparatively unhurt, but con- 
siderably upset by my tumble. 

For some seconds I remained quite stupified 
by the shock, and incapable of any movement 
The coldness of my resting-place, and the 
suffering which my bruises caused me, very 
quickly re-animated me, and very thankful at 
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finding myself alive after such a terrible fall, I 
set about means to extricate myself. 

I had some difficulty in getting^ out of this 
coft bed of snow ; it appeared to me that all my 
limbs were broken, but I was inured to hard- 
ship by a long series of dangerous adventures. 
As soon as I reached the solid earth my cloth- 
ing streamed with water, which, however, very 
quickly turned into icicles. 

As, sorrowful and lame, I endeavoured to 
make my way towards home, I became con- 
scious of a misfortune a hundred times worse 
than the others. I perceived that the stick of 
the net, which I had not relinquished in my 
fall, and which probably had assisted in saving 
my life, had been broken in two places, and 
appeared to be of no further use. 

To appreciate the full gravity of this accident, 
it must be remembered that my country, greatly 
privileged as it is, does not produce a tree, and 
that the least stick of wood is of almost in- 
estimable value to us. The planks we possess 
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are procured from ships which touch at our 
ports, or from vessels which have been wrecked. 
Such was, for example, the origin of the handle 
of the net which had been confided to my care, 
and indeed belonged to Metek himself This 
handle was considered one of the most precious 
objects the tribe possessed, for almost all the 
harpoons our hunters had were made of bones 
of the narwhal, and this loss would be considered 
a public misfortune. 

When I had reflected on the probable con- 
sequences of this accident, I was seized with 
despair and began to cry. How could I, who 
had hitherto been so complimented, how could 
I dare to present myself before the tribe to 
announce such a misfortune. The men would 
greet me with insults and reproaches, while the 
women would refuse me a morsel of seal or fish 
which my insatiable appetite was always de- 
manding. 

I should become the common enemy, the 
scorn of the tribe ; and in addition I wondered 
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what my preceptor, the redoubtable Metek, 
would do when I brought him back the handle 
of his precious net broken in three pieces. He 
was quite capable of inventing Some awful 




torture, or even of killing me on the spot, as a 
punishment for my carelessness and folly. 

These thoughts so thoroughly frightened me 
that I made up my mind not to return to the 
encampment, but to run away into the vast 
desert which extended round in all directions. 
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This decision would involve many dangers. 
The season was still but little advanced, and 
the return of winter was still to be feared so 
near the Pole. Besides, how was I to procure 
food ? I had no harpoon for fishing or hunting. 
I had not even a knife. My only weapon con- 
sisted of the net, which, with a sadly reduced 
handle, would practically be of no use. Thus 
thrown upon my own resources, I should before 
long die of cold and hunger. 

But what consideration of this nature is suffi- 
cient to stop an inexperienced youth, rendered 
reckless by the fear of punishment ? I made 
up my mind that for shelter I would seek a hole 
in the rock ; for food, did I not possess a store 
of savoury and plump auks upon the ledge of 
rock from whence I had fallen ? These birds 
would keep me for several days. Now these 
several days appeared to me interminable, from 
my point of view ; and I had not sufficient 
intelligence to look any farther ahead. 

I aceordingly made haste to put my determi- 
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nation into practice, and with much difficulty I 

succeeded in regaining the ledge upon which I 

had left my game. A part of my booty I put 

into a seal-skin bag which I carried on my 

back, some of the remainder into my net, and 

some into the hood of my cloak. The birds 

"which I had already placed in the hood, and 

which, at the time of my fall, had contributed 

not a little to preserve my head from injury, 

were now transformed into a regular hash, upon 

which I regaled, myself. Somewhat comforted 

by this refreshment, I resumed my journey ; 

and, weighed down by my burdens, drenched 
through and through, groaning at every step, I 

pushed forward into the most difficult and 

inhospitable region of the country. 



III.— THE DESERT.— FAMINE.— THE SLEDGE. 

I PROCEEDED thus for some hours, my nume- 
rous contusions on the one part, and the puddles 
of water and half- melted streams on the other, 

M 2 
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rendering my march extremely wearisome. 
Nevertheless, the latter inconvenience did not 
last long : as the sun declined, the melting of 
the snow and running of the water diminished, 
and after sunset ceased altogether. In our 




happy climate it freezes every night in the 
spring, and in a moment or two the ice forms 
upon a sparkling pool, just before so full of life 
and motion. 

But it had now become a matter of necessity 
to find a lodging, and I proceeded very care- 
fully looking in all directions with that object. 
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I happened then to be in the midst of an undu- 
lating dell, shut in by huge masses, half ice 
half rock. In winter this dell was filled with 
hard snow upon which one might walk with 
safety, but at this time of year these surfaces 
were to be distrusted, for they were very dan- 
gerous to venture on. 

I therefore set about to find a refuge, 
where I need fear the force of neither the 
wind nor avalanches of ice or stones, and I 
was fortunate enough to find one such as 
I wished. This was a species of pebble- 
strewn cavern, which had already served a bear 
for a dwelling-place ; but it was dry and 
roomy, and there I made myself comfortable 
for jhe night. 

My supper consisted of two more of the auks, 
the cooking of which did not give me any more 
trouble than their predecessors. I then de- 
posited the rest of the game in another cavity 
at a little distance from my quarters, and 
covered it up with snow to keep it fresh. Feel- 
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ing assured now that I had provided for all 
emergencies, I laid myself down in my cave, 
and placed the broken net, which I still pre- 
served, close beside me. 

The night was very cold, as I expected, be- 
sides my bed was not the softest in the world ; 
and when you consider that my body was much 
bruised, that my clothes were only half dried 
upon me, you will easily understand that I 
might have been more comfortable. However, 
I was not hard to please, and I slept soundly 
till next morning, too soundly as you will see 
by the sequel. 

When I opened my eyes, the sun was already 
gilding the summits of the peaks which over- 
looked the valley. Notwithstanding all I Jiad 
gone through, I felt rested and refreshed, and 
experienced no incoavenience from the bruising 
I had sustained. It is not unlikely, indeed, that 
I might have slept an hour or two longer, if 
some very powerful monitor within had not 
compelled me to get up ; I mean that tremen- 
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dous appetite of mine which was a source of 
continual discomfort to me. 

After some little yawning and extending of 
my limbs, I determined to rise and go in search 




of my provisions; but you may judge of my 
anger and grief when I perceived that all my 
store had disappeared — the snow had been 
scratched up, and my game had been carried 
away by some nightly marauders. 

It was not diflicult to guess what the culprits 
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were ; they must have been numerous, judging 
by the traces they had left upon the snow in 
all directions. They were silver foxes, which, 
attracted by the smell of the birds, had robbed 
me of my store while I slept. In my unfor- 
tunate position, I could still congratulate myself 
that the spoilers were not white bears ; for in 
that case, I should probably have suffered the 
same fate as the auks. 

But this reflection was not altogether con- 
solatory. Would it not have been better to 
have died by the teeth of the bears, than by 
the slow gnawing of hunger ? To my mind 
starvation is the most terrible of deaths, and 
then it appeared to be almost seizing me as it 
were by the throat. In vain I sought, with a 
most minute ca^e for any traces of one bird 
that might have escaped ; but the voracious 
animals had devoured all, and I was obliged to 
go without my breakfast, with the agreeable 
prospect of having no dinner or supper either, 
and so on in order. 
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What was to be done ? I was very much 
tempted to return to the tribe, notwithstanding 




the chastisement which most probably awaited 
me, for my appetite spoke more loudly than my 
fears. Nevertheless I resisted the temptation 
to retrace my steps, and reserved it for a last 
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resource. As, in the dell, surrounded as it was, 
I could not hope to discover anything fit to 
eat, I thought it would be better to make my 
way towards the sea-shore, where I should have 
more chance of procuring some food. I accord- 
ingly swallowed a few handfuls of snow to damp 
my appetite^ and proceeded on my way, still 
clasping my broken net, for which I entertained 
a superstitious reverence. 

I felt very sad : the calls of hunger left me 
no rest, and my limbs began to fail me ; never- 
theless I managed to reach the fiords and the 
high rocks which rise from the coast. There 
auks and other birds were wheeling in large 
flocks, but I tried in vain to capture any with 
my broken net ; and, as they had not yet begun 
to make their nests, : I could not regale myself 
upon their eggs. As the sea was frozen, it was 
equally impossible for me to exist by fishing as 
by hunting. 

Many hours passed away. Worn out and 
discouraged by the fruitlessness of my efforts, 
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I quitted the sea-shore, and went and seated 
myself at the foot of the cliff. The sun was 
glittering over the vast fields of snow which 
extended in every direction, as far as the eye 
could reach. Small streams sparkling with icy 
crystals were beginning to flow. Sometimes, 
as my eyes wandered mechanically over the 
immense white surface, I could perceive in the 
distance a sledge drawn by dogs as usual. 

This sledge, which moved with tremendous 
rapidity, appeared to come from the valley in 
which I had passed the night, and to direct 
its course towards me. 

Had I perceived it upon the previous day, I 
certainly should have run away ; but during the 
last few hours my ideas had undergone a con- 
, siderable change ; besides, hunger had rendered 
me almost incapable of flight. So I remained 
where I was, watching the progress of the 
sledge. In a very short time, it had come near 
enough for me to distinguish, in the eight 
beautiful dogs which drew it, friends of mine, 
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who, no doubt, regretted my absence, as I 
had begun to regret theirs. So I was not 
very much alarmed when, in the driver, I 
recognized my teacher, Metek, who no doubt 
had come out in search of me. 

He also had recognized me, and came 
directly to the place where I was seated. 
As he approached, I rose, and calmly awaited 
my fate. When the old Esquimaux came 
up, I quite expected a thrashing with his 
whip of morse-skin, about thirty feet- long, 
which was used for the correction of the 
dogs. But no; he stopped the sledge, and 
while the dogs, after having yapped out a 
joyous welcome, lay down all smoking in the 
snow, my tutor approached me, and gazed 
sternly into my face. 

I had but one idea at that time, and said, — 

" I am hungry.'' 

Something approaching a smile played round 
Metek's large mouth, as he took from his 
pocket a piece of seal's flesh and handed it 
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to me without speaking. I seized it greedily, 
and seating myself upon the snow ate it vora- 
ciously, without giving any heed to the poor 
dogs, which, with supplicating glances, begged 
for a portion of the food. 

Metek did not appear to take any more 
interest in me. He had seated himself beside 
me, and was now examining the broken handle 
of the net which I had so carefully preserved. 
Taking a knife from his pocket, he managed to 
make a splice, so that the parts fitted exactly ; 
then taking some threads made of the tendons 
of the reindeer, he succeeded in mending the 
handle neatly ; and, though so hastily repaired, 
the net now appeared to be as fit for service 
as ever. 

I was very much astonished, and, without 
losing a single mouthful, I contemplated Metek's 
handiwork with admiration. His success, too, 
gave me some hope that my punishment would 
not be very severe ; and if I had only suspected 
that the injury would have been so easily re- 
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paired, I certainly should not have exposed 
myself to hardship as I had done. 

Metek himself appeared delighted with his 
success, and struck the net from right to left to 
assure himself that no fresh breakage was to be 
apprehended ; and he smiled continuously, dis- 
playing his teeth, still white, notwithstanding the 
rough usage they had undergone all these years. 
At length, placing the net beside him, he said to 
me coldly, — 

*' Yesterday, while you were chasing the auks 
on the Eider Rocks, a ledge of ice gave way 
beneath you, and you fell and broke the net." 

" That is true," I replied. 

I swallowed the last morsel of food in readi- 
ness to receive the chastisement which now 
appeared inevitable. 

"Then," added Metek, "as you were not 
seriously injured, you climbed up the rock with 
your game to the Blue Mountains in order to 
escape the punishment you thought you de- 
served ? " 
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" That is true/' I repeated. 

Then I hastened to swallow three or four 
mouthfuls of snow by way of washing down 
the oily flesh which I had swallowed. 

** In the Blue Mountains," continued Metek, 
" you slept under a rock, and the foxes stole your 
provisions ; and this morning, as you were dying 
of hunger, you retraced your steps to the sea- 
side in search of something to eat. Tell me, 
am 1 right or wrong } " 

Metek was an experienced trapper, very 
skilful in following a trail ; so he had been 
able, by examining my footsteps in the snow, 
to arrive at a very plausible conclusion respect- 
ing my doings ; nevertheless, I preferred to 
attribute to his qualities as a sorcerer the know- 
ledge which he appeared to possess, 

" You are a magician," I said. 

The old man smiled again. I was very 
much surprised that he did not administer 
the expected castigation, and I said timidly, 

** Well, how is it that you do not beat me ?" 
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" We only beat the idle and negligent/' he 
replied. "We can afford to be indulgent to 
the unfortunate and unskilful. Get into the 
sledge and let us return to the encampment." 

This unexpected termination to my adventure 
filled me with delight. The magnanimity of 
Metek appeared to me quite as wonderful as 
his dexterity in mending the net. Not daring 
to express my admiration and gratitude, I con- 
soled myself by petting the dogs, which re- 
turned my caresses notwithstanding the useless- 
ness of their former solicitation. 

However, as it was late, I hastened to take 
my place in the sledge. Metek cracked his 
whip, the dogs jumped into their places, and we 
took our way towards the encampment. 



IV.— MY EDUCATION IS COMPLETED.— THE PRIZE 

OF HONOUR. 

Although we were scarcely two leagues 
from our camp, the necessity to make long 
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detours, to avoid the high masses of ice which 
bordered the shore, delayed us greatly : and the 
softness of the snow also impeded our progress 
considerably. The dogs began to get dis- 
couraged, and it became necessary to reanimate 
them both by our voices and the whip. 




Metek, who had been driving the dogs for 
the greater portion of the day, now began to 
feel fatigued ; so he handed me the whip with 
a view to take some repose, as well as to 
complete my education. The management of 
this instrument is no easy task, and he said to 
me — 

" Hans, you are already a good fowler ; but 
if you wish to become a man, you must show 
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yourself capable of driving a sledge. So you 
had better begin at once." 
' As he spoke he turned his back upon me, 
and gave up the sole conduct of the sledge into 
my hands. 

As I have already said, I was not altogether 
a novice in the art I had more than once 
practised the manipulation of the immense whip 
with a very short handle, without the exercise 
of which the dogs would pay no attention to 
their driver. When they have discovered that 
the arm which guides them is unpractised or 
indisposed to correct them, they play all kinds 
of pranks, and very soon become ungovernable. 
I had always been upon the very best of terms 
with the pack, so when they heard my infantine 
voice they took no notice of it whatever. They 
appeared disposed to amuse themselves at my 
expense, and evidently thought that I would 
not dare to proceed to extremities with my old 
friends. But I did not hesitate to dispel 
these pleasant illusions. As the whole pack 
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had made up their minds to rebel, and had ap- 
parently *' struck," I thrashed them pitilessly. 
The long whip-lash touched up those who 
believed themselves sheltered by their com- 
rades. From more than one the blood flowed, 
and doleful bowlings protested against this rup- 
ture of the good understanding which had hither- 
to existed between the dogs and their new driver. 

So the sledge proceeded at a rapid pace over 
the snow, which was now beginning to harden 
as night was approaching. Metek appeared 
comfortable and proud of my success. He 
praised me by gesture. Every now and then 
he would indicate to me a dog which was not 
doing its proper share of work, and he pointed 
out to me the spot where I should strike. 
Immediately the long whip would fly forth with 
a threatening "swish" through the air. 

I did not always succeed in touching the 
place indicated, for it is only by long practice 
that one can acquire the precision necessary in 
such cases ; but the culprit was punished never- 

N a 
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theless, and discipline was maintained, as it 
always ought to be. 

Although the sun had set, we hoped to 
arrive shortly at our encampment, but some 
new evidences of mutiny arose amongst the 
dogs. It was in vain that I lashed them with 
my formidable whip ; the whole pack strained 
away from the track as if by preconcerted 
arrangement. I endeavoured to pull them 
round, and made myself hoarse with shouting, 
but it was no use. I looked at Metek : he 
smiled and winked his eyes. 

" They have discovered a trail," he said. 

As he spoke he indicated a series of large 
and deep footmarks imprinted in the snow. 

" That is a bear's trail/' I exclaimed ; " and 
look, there is the bear itself." 

I pointed in my turn to an enormous white 
bear which had made its appearance about a 
hundred paces off, and whose footmarks had so 
distracted the dogs. The bear, although he 
saw us quite well and could hear us ap- 
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preaching, trotted quietly on, and might easily 
have been overtaken. My eyes sparkled with 
excitement. 

" Metek," I said to my tutor, " bear's flesh is 
very good to eat, and his skin will make warm 
clothing for the winter." 

" Yes, but to secure the flesh and skin of the 
bear you must kill it." 

" Well, then, let us kill it" 

^*How?" 

"You have your gun and your harpoon," I 
said, indicating those weapons. " Do you take 
the gun ; I will arm myself with the harpoon. 
You have taught me what to do, and I think I 
shall be able to wound the bear mortally." 

The angekok had considerable trouble to 
conceal the satisfaction with which my words 
inspired him. 

'' You talk of killing the bear," he said ; « the 
bear will most likely kill you. But, however, 
to become a man you must kill a bear, so let us 
try.'' 
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As he spoke he handed me the harpoon, and 
assured himself that his old flint carbine was 
loaded and primed. 

During this conversation, the dogs, which 
had been temporarily released from control, 
launched themselves upon the track of the 
bear, and made the plain echo with their 
baying. The bear did not appear to be 
particularly alarmed at our approach, and con- 
tented himself with turning his head towards us 
now and then, excited more by curiosity than 
by fear, and did not hurry himself in the least. 
So we gained upon him, and in a very few 
minutes more we could not fail to overtake 

him. 

Metek took advantage of this interval to 
give me a few words of counsel as to the best 
mode of attacking the formidable beast, for my 
tutor proposed to be merely a spectator of the 
combat, I listened with deference, and while I 
twirled the harpoon in my hand, in anticipation 
of the encounter, I promised to follow his advice. 
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When we were about twenty paces from the 
bear, I loosened the traces which attached the 
pack to the sledge. The dogs thus freed, dis- 
embarrassed themselves of the harness; and 
while Metek and I, weapons in hand, leaped to 
the ground, they precipitated themselves to- 
gether upon the white bear. 

The latter, notwithstanding his evident con- 
tempt for us and for our pack, began at last to 
perceive that it was not altogether a party of 
pleasure. He thought it now time to gallop 
away, but it was too late. The dogs were upon 
him en masse. 

A few strokes of his paws relieved him of one 
or two of the most audacious of his assailants ; 
nevertheless, the others held on, and gripped 
his thick fur savagely. 

Metek halted not far from the scene of the 
combat, and with his carbine at full cock 
quietly waited the result. But I advanced, 
harpoon in hand, and waited for an opportunity 
to deal the animal a mortal blow. ^ Unfortu- 
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nately, the dogs prevented my' obtaining a 
good opening ; and the blows I dealt, although 
they drew blood, had only the effect of re- 
doubling the creature*s rage. 

The bear at length became conscious that the 
dogs were not his most formidable adversaries^ 
By a sudden and irresistible struggle, he suc- 
ceeded in throwing them off, and ran towards 
me ; then he raised himself upon his hind-legs, 
and opened his immense fore-paws to clasp me 
in his deadly grip. 

This was the opportunity I was waiting for, 
and with all my strength I thrust the harpoon 
into his chest. So well had I taken my 
measurement, that the spear penetrated his 
heart. 

But, nevertheless, this very stupid and very 
fierce white bear would not die immediately, 
although he had received a mortal wound : so 
far from fa»lling, he continued to advance, and 
was just seizing me in his terrible embrace, 
when a shot rang out, and he measured his 
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length upon the snow — his skull pierced with a 
bullet. 

The shot had been fired by Metek, who, 
seeing the dangerous position I was in, had 
discharged his musket point-blank. 

I was somewhat taken aback, and I feared 
that in consequence of this intervention, Metek 
would not be disposed to give me credit for my 
conquest ; but I was mistaken. My tutor ap- 
proached the still palpitating carcase of the bear, 
drew out the harpoon, and, having examined 
the wound, said gravely, — 

** That was a good thrust ; the bear was as 
good as killed when I fired. Hans is a lad of 
skill, coolness, and courage. Hans has killed a 
white bear." 

No one can picture my joy and pride at 
hearing these words. Such an exploit as this 
was always the ambition of our trappers, and 
those who had accomplished such a feat were 
looked upon as models for the tribe. And was 
it possible that I, the youngest of all, had 
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succeeded ? After having wandered about for 
two days, feeling sad, dishonoured, and full of 
shame, was I about to return to the camp 
triumphant, and a conqueror of a bear ? Metek 
was so proud of my victory, the honour of 
which reflected upon him as my tutor, that he 
forgot for the time the service he had rendered 
me, while I forgot it altogether. We only 
referred to the stroke of the harpoon, for what 
was the use of talking about a gun-shot ? 

The twilight deepened more and more, and 
it was necessary to keep watch over our game 
if we did not wish that it should be entirely 
devoured during the night by the foxes. By 
repeated blows of my whip, I drove the dogs 
away from the carcase, and then Metek and I, 
after considerable trouble, managed to hoist the 
body of the bear upon the sledge. Then we 
pushed behind with all our might, for the dogs 
by themselves were not strong enough to move 
the load, and in this way we reached the camp 
an hour after nightfall. 
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Notwithstanding the darkness, as soon as we 
appeared the whole tribe arose to celebrate our 




triumph, as wel i__ i____r jpon the booty. I 

was appointed ruler of the/^te, and overwhelmed 
with congratulations, 
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Metek made a speech, and said with evident 
pride, — ■ 

" Hans is yet a child, and he has killed a 
bear. Hans will soon become a man, and 
will kill whales, I am proud to call him my 
pupil." 

The assembled tribe cheered loudly and 
continuously with their mouths full ; and while 
I looked round with an air of importance it 
seemed to me that Kablunet, our chief's young 
daughter, regarded me with admiration. 
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SAMBA, THE LITTLE AFRICAN. 

I.— SUNLIGHT AND STARVATION.— THE BLACK 
CHILD'S BUGBEAR !— A NIGGER'S EDUCATION. 

My native country is situated on the sea- 
coast, upon which the waves continually beat 
with a great noise. For nine months in the 
year the sky is absolutely cloudless, and the sun 
is overpowering. But during the other three 
months heavy rain falls incessantly, changing 
the valleys into vast lakes, and causing the 
rivers to overflow their banks. That is the 
season when the women begin to sow rice, 
maize, and millet. I say the women, because 
the men do not cultivate the ground ; they pass 
their time in hunting, fishing, or in fighting 
against hostile tribes. 

I can recollect when I was quite a little boy 
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I used to roll about in the sand before the door 
of our hut In the distance was the blue sea, 
which was very rough on that coast, and into 
which a large river emptied itself. On the 
banks of that river, and on the sea-shore, were 
numbers of long-legged white birds which ut- 
tered piercing cries, morning and evening, as 
they flew out to sea or returned home. The 
country was studded with fields and rice plan- 
tations, in the midst of which grew the silk- 
cotton tree, palm-trees with large fan-like leaves, 
and the enormous baobabs, old as the hills, 
which are the giants of the African flora. 

Our village was composed of about a hundred 
small round straw-thatched huts, something like 
large bee-hives ; the whole village was sur- 
rounded by a palisade, which was strengthened 
by aloes and prickly cactus. My parents' house 
was in no way different from the others. It 
contained only some mats to serve as bedding, 
some calabashes for cooking utensils, a stone 
with which my mother bruised the maize and 
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millet, my father's arms, namely, his bow, and 
arrows, and assagai, with some nets, and the 
paddles of the canoe. 

On the other hand, out of doors, in front, 
was an evergreen tree, under the shade of which 
I could frolic and sport. When I rolled upon 
the sand I ran no risk of tearing my clothes, for 
I had nothing on whatever, except a charm 
which was suspended from my neck by a thread, 
and my fetish consisted of a bunch of red 
feathers from the tail of a bird which my father 
had killed. 

At this time I was in profound ignorance of 
everything. As soon as I was able to walk, 
my great occupation was to play with other 
little niggers of my own age, or to run about 
with them in the neighbourhood seeking some- 
thing nice to eat ; insects, wild fruits or lizards, 
all were equally acceptable. For sometimes 
we had terrible famines in our village. Some- 
times, when the rains had been insufficient or 
too plentiful, the crops failed, and then there 
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was neither rice nor millet to be found in our 
huts. Sometimes even fishing and hunting fell 
off, and then the families were obliged to fast 
in proportion. 

Now of all troubles the most insupportable 
to me was an empty stomach. When I had 
nothing wherewith to satisfy its demands I 
cried, and when I cried I wept with a remark- 
able persistence. In such cases my poor mother, 
who was as hungry as myself, used to say to 
me, with a mixture of impatience and sadness 
in her voice — 

*' Be quiet, Samba, or the Whites will come 
and carry you away.^' 

This threat generally calmed me at once. I 
was possessed with a terrible fear of these 
Whites. I dreamt of them at night, and even 
the mention of their names would make me 
shudder. We were told that they arrived in 
immense canoes, and bought men, women, and 
children, and cr.rried them away beyond the 
sea. Besides this, whenever our mothers spoke 
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of the devil, they assured us, so as to impress 
the fact more vividly on our imagination, that 
the devil was white. 

it will be easily understood with what terror 




I sawj for the first time, a European ship enter 
our bay. It was in the morning, when all of a 
sudden an immense canoe was perceived carrj'- 
ing a pyramid of canvas above the waves. 
While every one was looking at it from the 
beach, a great cloud of smoke rose from it, and 
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then a noise like thunder was heard. Imme- 
diately a number of very small canoes, filled 
with people, put off from the big one and came 
towards the beach. 

Then a cry went up all around, " The Whites, 
the Whites, they are coming here.'* 

I was very much surprised that all the looker 
on did not appear afraid of these visitors. It 
even seemed to me that many of them, and my 
father amongst the number, were rather glad 
than otherwise. For my own part I did not 
dare to ask for any explanation, but as soon as 
I perceived the hideous features of the white 
men in the boats I was seized with terror. I 
covered my eyes and ran into the neighbouring 
forest, where I remained concealed for three 
days, notwithstanding the dangers to which 1 
was exposed. 

At the end of that time came my mother, 
who with other women from the village suc- 
ceeded in finding me. They were wearing 
collars and bracelets of glass beads, so that I 
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hardly knew them. They told me that this 

time the white men had not come with an evil 

intent — that they had only come to trade with 

us ; that they had bought our gold dust, ivory, 

and tiger skins ; and had left us in exchange 

mirrors, hunting knives, glass-beads, and above 

all " fire-water," which the men of our village 

were very partial to. I n proof of her assertions, 

she exhibited — not without pride — her new 

bracelets and necklace, which I could not help 

admiring notwithstanding my terrors. 

But I could not be persuaded to return to 

our village until I had assured myself from the 

top of a neighbouring hill that the great canoe 

had disappeared with all the white men in it. 

When I at last reached home I noticed that an 

elephant's tusk with which I was in the habit 

of playing was no longer in its usual place, and 

this explained the magnificent array of coloured 

glass-beads with which my mother was adorned. 

My father was lying down upon a mat when I 

arrived, his eyes half open, and talking in an 

o a 
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incoherent manner. He appeared not to re- 
cognize me, nor even to see me, and I perceived 
that the whole hut was reeking with some 
hitherto unknown odour. I was told that this 
was the smell of the " fire-water.*' It was kept 
in a transparent and curiously shaped vase ; 
and every time that my father recovered a little 
he took another dose of it. He remained in 
this condition extended on his mat for many 
days in a half-stupid state. He would talk to 
himself and get very angry without any reason. 
I was afraid, and did not dare to go near him. 
At length, the supply of *' fire-water " being 
exhausted, he recovered his senses, but he re- 
mained sad and stupefied, and was a long time 
before he resumed his usual occupations. 

After this I thought how wicked these white 
men must be. They sow the seeds of evil 
where none had hitherto existed. 

Many years passed away, the Whites did not 
return to the village, and our life passed in 
alternations of war and peace, famine and 
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abundance. I grew up, and, thanks to the 
climate, at ten years of age I possessed the 
strength and appearance of a young man. 

Up to this time I had been almost entirely 
under my mother's care. I accompanied her 
when she went out in the fields to work, and I 




assisted her to the best of my abilities ; but the 
heat we had to endure on these occasions, while 
tilling the ground, was terrific ! 

This was more particularly the case when 
the rice and maize harvest commenced; at 
those periods we boys had a very hard time of 
it. Flocks of birds used to come to feed upon 
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the grain, and if they were let alone would very 
quickly have given an account of it — in their 
way. But our way, on the contrary, was to 
keep them at a distance by all means in our 
power. Each of us had a long cord fastened 
to the posts, to which we suspended bunches of 
feathers, leaves, or pieces of cloth. As soon as 
the birds approached we agitated the cords, so 
as to put the various objects in motion like so 
many fans ; at the same time we ran about from 
place to place uttering loud cries. 

This was very hard work, particularly when 
you consider that we were obliged to be in the 
fields before daybreak, and were not able to 
leave our work till nightfall. We were baked 
by the sun, worn out by fatigue, and half dead 
with hunger and thirst. Nevertheless, we were 
obliged to keep vigilant watch, for the birds 
were very clever, and if at any time they caught 
us napping, they would skim silently down one 
by one into the corn, where they would feast to 
their hearts' content Nay, if at such times 
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any of the old negro women appointed to look 
after us happened to come down upon the 
delinquents with a switch, the cries of the suf- 
fering lads were generally quite sufficient to 
scare away the predatory birds. 

But by the time I had attained my tenth 
year a change came over my life. I stepped 
from the guardianship of my mother to the care 
of my father. He taught me all that it was 
necessary for me to know, so as to defend 
myself, provide for myself, and to become head 
of a family or tribe. I was given bow and 
arrows, and told to practise with them at 
distant objects. Sometimes my breakfast or 
dinner was placed in the topmost branches of a 
tree, and if I wished to eat it, I was first obliged 
to clamber up the forty or fifty feet of slippery 
tiunk, if I could not succeed in bringing it 
down with my arrows. 

As soon as I had gained some experience in 
the science of archery, I was taught to handle 
the assegai, a sort of lance, which it is neces- 
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sary to learn to throw accurately for some dis- 
tance. I had to practise very diligently at this 
exercise, and when I made a bad cast I got 
pretty well cuffed and beaten. 

But these trials were nothing to what I was 




obliged to endure when we went out to fish in 
the sea. On such occasions I was obliged to 
pull an oar for the whole day, perhaps ; or in 
the interval of such exercise to haul in the nets 
or prepare the fish. Our canoe was frequently 
upset by the enormous " rollers " which came 
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tumbling in over the ** bar/' and on such occa- 
sions it was necessary to swim for life, and in 
the meantime right the canoe and pick up any 
floating objects before we could return to land. 
Fortunately, I could swim like a fish, and these 
exercises, although dangerous, were not difficult 
to perform. 

At length my hard apprenticeship came to 
an end, and I was looked upon with some con- 
sideration in the village. My mother even 
spoke of me with the deference habitually ex- 
acted by men from the women of the African 
communities, but my father treated me little 
better than the slaves he had captured in war 
from the neighbouring tribes. As I could now 
be of considerable service to him, he did not 
spare me. He would send me hunting or 
fishing, while he himself quietly sat smoking 
his pipe under the shade of a baobab. If I 
did not return successful from these expedi- 
tions, he loaded me with reproaches and even 
beat me. I did not dare to resist or to com- 
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plain, for he had the power of life and death 
over me according to our custom. 

Things were in this condition when one day 
a great stir arose upon our coast. A large 
vessel appeared in the offing, and it was rapidly 
approaching the shore. It came to anchor at 
length, outside the bar, but on this occasion 
its arrival was not announced by a cannon. 
On the contrary, there was something furtive 
and secret in its mode of approach. The 
vessel was low in the water, and looked as if 
ready to fly at a moment s notice. The elders 
of the tribe also declared, after a long and 
careful inspection of the stranger, that it was 
not one of those vessels which periodically came 
for trading purposes, but a "slave ship;" that is 
to say, one of those ships which came to our 
land to carry away a cargo of poor black 
men, for what purpose and whither they could 
not tell. 

This news awoke all my slumbering fears ; 
but nevertheless I did not run away as I had 
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formerly done. A sense of dignity and a con- 
sciousness of my strength would not sanction 
such a proceeding. Arming myself with an 
assegai, I posted myself before our hut to de- 
fend my mother and little brother and sister. 

My father, far from being alarmed at the 
appearance of the Whites, seemed overjoyed, 
and in the evening, although the ship had 
not then communicated with the shore, he said 

to me — 

" Samba, to-morrow you must go and search 
for bananas and cocoa-nuts. The Whites have 
their hands full of wealth for us, and they 
are very fond of our fruits. We [will offer 
them bananas and cocoa-nuts, and in exchange 
they will give us mirrors, blue cloth, and fire- 
water." 

I obeyed, as in duty bound, and next morn- 
ing I carried back to our hut a splendid load of 
fruit. My father took them and carried them 
to an immense tent set up close to the village 
under the trees. He came back with a looking- 
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glass, an armful of "stuff," and a little fire- 
water, which he drank all alone and v/hich made 
him very tipsy indeed 

The majority of the villagers, like my father, 
could not see any evil in the new-comers. 
Every one seemed to be cheerful, and each 
showed to the other the precious objects ob- 
tained from the strangers whether as exchanges 
or as gifts. The women were delighted with 
their necklaces of coloured glass-beads of every 
hue; the children were dressed in red Indian 
handkerchiefs; the men were rendered proud 
as kings by presents of guns and powder, and 
various other useful articles which they had 
succeeded in obtaining. Some sung, others 
danced for joy to the sound of musical instru- 
ments. A considerable number of our tribe 
fell down tipsy upon the sand, and lay there 
exposed to the blistering heat during the day, 
and to the merciless mosquitoes by night. 
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11.— CIVILIZATION AND FIRE-WATER.— PATERNAL 
AUTHORITY IN AFRICA.— A MOTHER IS A 
MOTHER NO MATTER WHAT HER COLOUR 
MAY BE ! 

In the face of such general rejoicing I ven- 
tured within reach of the Whites so as to have 
a good look at them. I do not know to what 
nation they belonged, but the hideous colour of 
their skin, their thick beards, and their strange 
dress inspired me with invincible detestation 
and horror. They seemed to me brutal and 
cruel : their voices were harsh and angry. I 
saw some of them beat others frequently and 
pitilessly with cords sometimes, and again with 
feet and fists. I was afraid to enter their tent 
notwithstanding the treasures they were distri- 
buting there, in exchange for which many of 
our people had given up prisoners taken in 
war to these monsters, and the unhappy crea- 
tures had been sent on board the slave-ship, 
from which they never returned. 
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So, having satisfied my curiosity, I still 
retained so great an aversion to the Whites 
that I did not even envy them their odious 
riches. 

My father having recovered his senses, and 
there being no more '* fire-water," said to 
me : 

" Samba, the Whites do not want any more 
bananas and cocoa-nuts, as we have supplied 
them with such a quantity ; but they are very 
fond of game, and there are plenty of birds 
in the forest, and wild boars in the thickets. 
To-morrow, before daybreak, you must take 
your weapons and go hunting, and mind you 
bring back the beasts for me to carry to the 
Whites." 

" But, father," I said timidly, " before day- 
break there are lions roaring, and panthers 
prowl all aroijnd the village." 

My father did not condescend to reply, and 
turned round to sleep on his mat. 

Before daybreak I took my arms and went 
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and lay in ambush in the marshes close to the 
border of the forest As I had anticipated, the 
roaring of wild beasts arose on all sides, and I 
did not know how I should be able to escape 
from the clutches of my companions in the 
chase. Nevertheless, I was fortunate enouMi 
to wound with an arrow, and afterwards to 
kill with my spear, a young boar. I also de- 
spatched an ape and two paroquets, and, laden 
with my spoil, I returned to the hut. 

My father carried the produce of the chase 
to the white man's tent : he received in ex- 
change some knives, some nails, and as usual 
some ** fire-water," which he drank on the spot 
without sharing it with any one. 

This fit of intoxication having passed away, 
he called me and said : 

•' The white men are very fond of fish : to- 
morrow you shall take the canoe and go fishing 
outside the bar. Mind you bring home a good 
catch, for this time I want to get a gun and 
ammunition in exchange like our neighbour 
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Sambo, and perhaps a little * fire-water ' to 
clinch the bargain/' 

" But, father,'' I said, " I cannot gossibly 
manage the canoe alone amongst all those great 
waves on the bar. It will be upset" 

*' You can swim," replied my father. 

Then he went and lay down under a tree. 

Thanks to the beneficent influence of my 
fetish (which was then half of a jaw bone of a 
Cynocephalus) my bark was not upset, and I 
succeeded in obtaining a quantity of fish. Worn 
out with fatigue I at length returned to shore, 
and found my father waiting on the beach. He 
took the basket containing the fish, and went 
towards the tent of the white men once again. 
I was obliged to draw the canoe up on the sand, 
and find my way home laden with the nets and 
paddle. 

My father soon returned also. They had 
given him in exchange for his fish some Euro- 
pean trinkets and a small bottle of his beloved 
"fire-water," but no gun nor powder, and he 
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was consequently in a very bad temper. As I 
was sitting huddled up upon the mat eating the 
rice which my mother had prepared for me, he 




spumed me with his foot, calling me a lazy and 
unskilful fellow. Fortunately for me it was not 
long before he fell into his usual intoxicated 
state and ceased to scold me. 
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After the hard clay's work I had cone, I 
was sleeping soundly when I was awakened 
by a violent quarrel between my father and 
mother. Involuntarily I listened, and per- 
ceived my mother was weeping, and I heard 
her say — 

"No, no, I will not consent The white 
men will carry him away to their country 
to kill him and eat him. Do you not know 
that they eat black people ? " 

" The sorcerer of the tribe assures me that 
that is not true," replied my father harshly, 
" they will only carry him away to their country 
over the sea, and make him work in their 
fields ; but they will give him plenty of rice 
and chickens and an allowance of * fire-water ' 
every day." 

" I tell you they will eat him," replied my 
mother, with a fresh outburst of tears. ** In any 
case, I shall never see my poor boy again. No, 
I will not consent." 

'* Hold your tongue, I am the master here. 
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I want to have a gun and powder as the other 
warrior; have, and the Whites demand a slave, 
young or old, in exchange. I will have a gun 
to go hunting with or to the war. I am not 
going to trouble myself about the words of a 



woman." 



"And I, although you may kill me, will never 
allow " 

I then heard a noJse of blows which changed 
my mother's protestations into groans of pain. 

I did not know at all what was the matter, 
but I had a vague impression that I was some- 
how interested in the discussion. However, 
scenes of this nature were too frequent in the 
hut for me to attach any importance to this 
dispute, and fatigue re-asserting itself, I was 
soon asleep again. 

Next morning I had very little recollection 

of what had passed during the night. My 

father had already left the hut, but my mother 

was more affectionate and more attentive to me 

than usual. As I was eating my breakfast of 

p 2 
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rice my father came in and sat down beside me. 
He regarded me in a peculiar manner, but he 
allowed me to finish my repast, nevertheless. 
As soon as I had emptied the calibash, he said 
coldly : 

** Come with me, Samba." 

I rose, and followed him quietly. I was 
rather astonished to see that he went towards 
the white men's tent, but I was sufficiently 
accustomed to them not to be alarmed at this, 
for I thought my father wished to show me 
some curious object brought from foreign coun- 
tries, and I went with him into the tent 

It was filled with a quantity of articles of 
which I did not know the use, but I was parti- 
larly struck with the number of casks of " fire- 
water," which must have been great, if one 
might judge by the smell which pervaded the 
tent Half-a-dozen Europeans, armed with 
guns, swords, and pistols, were standing about 
in the midst of all these riches talking loudly, 
and gesticulating wildly. It was very evident 
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they had been indulging freely in the liquor 
which causes so much misery amongst black 
men. 

When we entered the tent they turned round 
and asked what we wanted. My father spoke 
a few words in a low tone to a black man who 
was clothed like the Europeans but who under- 
stood our language, The black man, having 
glanced curiously at me, interpreted to the chief 
of the white men what my father had said. 
This chief, a horribie-looking hunchback, who 
squinted and smelt horribly of spirits, ap- 
proached me eagerly. He handled me, turned 
me round, made me lift up my arms, and jump 
and run ; he examined my teeth carefully. I 
had not the least idea of his object, but I did 
what I was told, from sheer terror. 

This examination over, the chief said some- 
thing to the black interpreter, who turned to 
my father, and a conversation ensued in a low 
tone, as if they were bargaining for something. 
At length the interpreter crossed to the further 
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side of the tent and brought from thence a 
beautiful new gun, which he complacently 
cocked and uncocked, and in addition to this 
a bag of powder and a bottle containing " fire- 
water." My father's eyes beamed with de- 




light. The bargain was concluded, and he 
seized with avidity the treasures spread out 
before him. 

I looked on in astonishment, for I could not 
understand what my father had done to deserve 
such gifts. The interpreter approached me 
and said laughingly : 
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*' You are one of us now, Samba ; if you are 
quiet you will be well-treated, you shall have 
fine clothes, plenty to eat, and drink * fire water' 
every day/' 

I was so stupid that I remained perfectly 
silent and motionless, without the slightest idea 
as to what had happened to me. But the 
Whites did not leave me long in doubt ; two of 
the strongest suddenly threw themselves upon 
me, and while one endeavoured to fasten hand- 
cuffs upon my wrists the other tried to bind my 
legs with a cord. 

These proceedings recalled me to myself It 
now flashed upon me that they were going to 
kill and eat me, and with a violent wrench I 
disengaged myself from the men. Notwith- 
standing my youth I was agile and strong. I 
escaped from my persecutors and dashed 
towards the door, but there I encountered men 
brandishing enormous whips, and as soon as I 
approached they lashed my naked body till the 
blood came. 
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I screamed out with pain, and jumped back- 
wards, but only to fall into the hands of my 
former persecutors. I stniggled and resisted 
with all my strength, and cried out to my 
father — 

** Oh ! father, father, the white men are taking 
me away — do come and help me/' 

But my father did not turn round, nor did he 
appear to have heard me : he was contem- 
plating the beautiful gun and the ammunition 
he had received, and was at that particular 
moment enjoying a draught of his beloved 
"fire-water." 

At length a terrible idea flashed into my 
mind : my father had sold me to these white 
men for the gun and this " fire-water." I was 
their slave, and they were going to carry me 
away in their great ship, as so many other 
negroes had been taken away, never to return. 

My grief and astonishment were so great 

that I no longer thought of offering any resist- 

1^^ ance. The white men, profiting by my stupor. 
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bound my arms and legs ; they struck me when 
they had finished, and the interpreter shook me 
brutally, and said — 

** Ah ! you were going to turn vicious, were 
you ? but we know how to subdue rebels." 

They chained me with a number of other 
unfortunates bound like myself. The chief 
commanded us to go down to the shore, where 
we were to go into a boat and be carried out to 
the ship which was still lying outside. 

As we were about to start, a negress, weep- 
ing loudly, rushed into the tent, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the men to prevent her. This 
was my mother. 

She rushed towards me with open arms, and 
in heart-rending tones cried out — 

" Samba, my poor Samba, is it true that he 
has actually sold you ? " 

She covered me with kisses, weeping bit- 
terly. With feeble hands she attempted to 
break my iron hand-cuffs or to loosen the thick 
cords which bound my limbs, while I wept 
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loudly and addressed her in the most affectionate 
terms. 

The white men for a time remained passive 
at my mother's sudden appearance, but before 
long the whips began to crack again, and the 
interpreter exclaimed, angrily — 

**Who is this woman who comes here to 
deafen us with her cries ? If she were not so 
old I would carry her on board with the others, 
but she would not fetch ten piastres in the 
market. Come along,'* he cried to the others, 
"just give him a touch of your whip, and let us 
be off" 

Immediately the whips descended upon both 
of us, for we had not been separated. A white 
man then seized my unhappy mother while 
another caught hold of me, and dragged us 
apart. My mother, half mad with anger and 
sorrow, cried, bit, and struggled with all her 
might ; but they dragged me away from her 
with my companions in misfortune. 

While this cruel scene was being enacted, my 
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father remained impassible, and apparently a 
stranger to all that was going on. But when 
we came out of the tent, he placed the gun and 
the other things on the ground, and ran towards 
me. 

I thought that he had repented, and that he 
was going to restore those objects and release 
me from my captors. Paternal feelings had 
awoke in his heart late, it is true, but they had 
awoke at last. I had no doubt that my father, 
who was strong and brave, was coming to 
defend me, and to aid me in gaining my liberty. 

Alas, how grievously I was mistaken ! 

My only garment consisted of a pagne or 
short petticoat of blue cotton. My father 
seized hold of it, and tore it from me, 
saying — 

" You have no need of that : the white men 
will give you another." 

I cast my eyes down sadly, and went away 
with the gang of slaves. 

I never saw my father again, and no doubt he 
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returned triumphantly to the hut with his trea- 
sures. As we were half-way to the shore, I 
perceived my poor mother running after us. 
She could scarcely sustain herself, and left 
behind her traces of blood at every step. 

" Samba," she cried, in agonized tones, " my 

dear Samba, what are they going to do with 
you ? '' 

She endeavoured to approach me, but the 
terrible whips wound round her once more. I, 
on my part, wished to stop to hold out my hands 
to her to bid her a last farewell ; but my hands 
were bound, and my companions, to whom I 
was chained, hurried me away, while my captors 
lashed me pitilessly. 

We arrived at the beach, where a boat was 
waiting to take us to the ship. My mother 
made a last attempt to reach me, but they beat 
her back with the same brutality. When we 
had got a little distance from the land, she 
rushed into the water, and continued to cry 
in a way that almost broke my heart. 
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" Samba ! oh my darling Samba ! ". 

" Mother, mother, good-bye," I cried out, 
weeping bitterly. 

For a long time I could hear her cries and 
lamentations. When the noise of the wind 
and waves drowned her sorrowful appeals, I 
could see her still in the same place, wringing 
her hands, beating her breast, and extending 
her arms towards me in her despair. 

They carried me on board the great ship, 
where I was chained in the dark and foetid 
lower deck with a hundred other miserable 
negro slaves like myself. 

The ship set sail a few days afterwards. 
After a long voyage we were landed in a coun- 
try inhabited by white men. I was bought by 
a master who employed me in his plantation. 

I have never since seen my .mother, who 
sorrowed so deeply for me, nor my father who 
sold me ; nor have I ever again heard of my 
little brother or sister, who have, perhaps, 
met with a fate similar to my own. 




WOOLLY-HEAD, THE LITTLE 
AUSTRALIAN. 

I.— WHAT A YOUNG SAVAGE MUST LEARN.— THE 
PRICE OF INDEPENDENCE. 

My tribe, the Black Snake, is the poorest 
but the most warlike of all the tribes of Aus- 
tralia. The old men used to say, that formerly 
it occupied a country rich in opossums, kan- 
garoos, squirrels, and birds of almost every 
species ; that this territory was watered by a 
river in which eels were plentiful and fish 
abundant. Existence in such a country was 
perfect, and there was no want of food of all 
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kinds. But one day the white men came, and 
as they were stronger than we were, we were 
obh'ged to fall back, and to establish ourselves 
in a district where game and fish were scarce ; 
so famine supervened and many of the natives 
died. The tribe was reduced to a few families, 
and will soon have disappeared altogether ; 
but the aborigines do not mind that, for they 
know that when all the black men are dead 
they will be born again in the form of white 
men.* 

If then we were poor we were not exposed 
to continual encounters with invaders of our 
territory. Many of our tribes made a com- 
pact with the settlers and received from them, 
clothing, guns, knives and " fire-water." We of 
the Black Snake tribe retained our cloaks of 
opossum skin, our lances of iron-wood, and our 
flint hatchets. We still went on the water in 

• This, in fact, is a common belief amongst the Australian 
aborigines, and thus they console themselves for the approach- 
ing extinction of their race. 
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our bark canoes, and continued to sleep under 
huts made of bark. We would not have 
accepted any other lot nor have adopted any 
customs of the Whites. We lived now as we 
lived in the days of our ancestors, and my father 
was looked upon with suspicion by the tribe 
because he wore an old European hat which he 
had got possession of by killing a warrior of a 
hostile race. 

It was in this district that I was born. A 
rush-basket, suspended from my mother's neck, 
served me for a cradle. When we travelled we 
advanced in Indian file so as to avoid the snakes 
more easily. My father went first, carrying 
only his weapons ; my mother followed, and she 
in addition to my cradle carried in one hand 
some household implement, and in the other a 
branch of the gum-tree to make a fire at our 
first resting-place. My brothers and sisters 
brought up the rear, arranged according to 
height. When the family halted my cradle was 
hung up on the branch of a tree, and every- 
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body worked according to his abilities to get 
the encampment ready. 

Our tents were made, as I have said, of large 
strips of bark which we detached from the 
eucalyptus, and which we set up to windward 
obliquely on cross-beams; so, if the wind 
changed, we were able to move our shelter 
accordingly. These sorts of huts protected us 
but badly from the inclemency of the weather; 
and in the winter, even when wrapped in fur 
cloaks, we were obliged to light fires. 

My infancy was marked by a great deal of 
misery, but such treatment inured me to priva- 
tions and fatigue. When I began to walk, or 
rather to crawl upon the ground, I used to prac- 
tise with my brothers and sisters in imitating 
the cries of the squirrel or woUoubis (a species 
of kangaroo), the cries of the cockatoo or the 
lyre-bird. We were continually in search of 
something to eat, for we very seldom had the 
opportunity of fully satisfying our appetite. 

Ants, worms, the larvae of insects, were all deli- 

*4 
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cacies to us ; for we often were in want of even 
such things to appease our hunger. 




n» 



As I grew up I was obliged to submit to the 
" tattooing " in accordance with the custom of 
our nation. This operation consisted of tracing 
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figures over all my body with a sharp stone : 
the fantastic patterns thus drawn became in- 
effaceable. I was very ill for a long time after- 
wards, but the rite had been performed from 
time immemorial, and my parents would have 
thought themselves dishonoured if I had not 
submitted to it. 

I had scarcely recovered from my wounds 
when, under my father's protection, I made my 
first essay in the woods. I was exercised in the 
practice of the lance and club, and in throwing 
the boomerang — a singular weapon which, 
having struck the object at which it was aimed, 
bounds back of its own accord to the hand 
that threw it. Only a long experience could 
give the skill necessary to use this boomerang, 
and I worked hard to become a proficient. 

I succeeded better in an art not less diffi- 
cult and even more dangerous, namely, that of 
climbing up trees in the manner generally 
practised amongst us, which may be described 

as follows. 

Q 2 
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When one wishes to climb up a gum-tree 
which IS too large to be clasped round its 
smooth and upright trunk, he with his hatchet 
makes some small holes in the bark about a 
foot-and-a-half distant one above the other ? in 
the top one he first places his right hand, in the 
lowest his right foot, in the middle one his left 
foot, and with the left hand which is at liberty 
he makes another hole above that in which the 
right hand is placed. Holding the hatchet in 
his mouth the climber puts his left hand into 
the last opening and proceeds with the right 
hand as before. By these means he constructs 
a regular ladder in the trunk for hands and 
feet successively, and having reached the de- 
sired spot where the squirrels or paroquets are 
reposing, he kills the poor animals and throws 
them down to the expectant family beneath, 
who celebrate his triumph with shouts and 
cries. 

The ascent of a tree in this manner is very 
quickly accomplished ; a minute or two being 
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sufficient to reach the summit of the highest 
gum-tree. But I would not advise any young 
settlers to try this until their hands and feet in 
a manner resemble ours, and have become 
hardened by constant exercise. I frequently 
failed before I could climb a tree with rapidity. 
What a number of times I have fallen from a 
great height before I could succeed in reach- 
ing the game. How often have my hands and 
feet been covered with blood in my ineffectual 
attempts. Nobody pitied me, — it seemed only 
natural ; and my falls, abrasions, and contusions 
only excited laughter. 

However, when I grew to boyhood I had 
attained considerable skill in all bodily exer- 
cises. I was able to wield the lance, the 
hatchet, and even the boomerang, and could 
scale the highest trees in less than a quarter of 
an hour. I could follow the track of a man or 
animal through the brushwood or across the 
most difficult country. I was about to take my 
proper place amongst the young warriors of the 
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tribe when events occurred which quite changed 
the aspect of affairs for all of us. 

For many years past the white men had left 
us in possession of our arid and scantily stocked 
district ; but, at the time of which I am speak- 
ing, a report got wind that the settlers were 
approaching in our direction. They had dis- 
covered gold not far from us, and the report 
of its existence had attracted a crowd of men 
from all nations of Europe. It was impos- 
sible for us to go fishing or hunting without 
meeting some of these invaders. Perhaps we 
ought to have yielded our settlement to them 
as we had done in former days, but strong in 
our right we did not wish to beat a retreat ; 
so, notwithstanding our scanty numbers, we re- 
solved to resist and to damage our foes in any 
way feasible. We were dearly punished for 
our temerity. 
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II.— THE COST OF A MEAL. 

The near neighbourhood of the settlers ren- 
dered game still more scarce ; kangaroos and 
opossums disappeared altogether, and we suf- 
fered greatly from want of food. At length 
hunger suggested to some of us an enterprise 
which had the most disastrous consequences. 

Not very far from the encampment, a squatter 
had established himself for the purpose of sheep- 
farming. One night some of our people, my 
father amongst the number, invaded the in- 
closure, carried off a dozen of the sheep, and 
brought them back to the camp. 

With our usual want of foresight and without 
thinking of the consequences, we immediately 
lighted great fires and commenced a feast on the 
mutton, which did not terminate until the pro* 
visions had been exhausted. It may be ima- 
gined how delightful a period this was with 
the unhappy beings who never got enough to 
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eat. Night and day they feasted on the more 
or less cooked flesh, and fought for the fleeces, 
of which they wished to make robes. Men and 
women, old men and children were transported 
with joy. 

But on the second evening — ^while some, 
surfeited with good living, were sound asleep, 
and others were still sitting around the fire 
quarrelling for the joints, — the scene changed. 
About twenty mounted squatters, led by the 
owner of the sheep, suddenly appeared and 
discharged a volley into our midst. A number 
of our people fell dead or wounded. While the 
survivors were hastily seeking their arms, the 
squatters followed up their first attack by fall- 
ing upon us with their stock-whips, large and 
formidable thongs, which they wield with 
astonishing skill. The lashes twined around 
our almost naked bodies, from which the flesh 
peeled at every stroke. 

Resistance was useless, indeed impossible ; 
but, nevertheless, some of us attempted to de- 
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fend ourselves, an effort which only ended in 
flight. As for myself, having first endeavoured 
to hit one of our enemies with my boomerang, 
I immediately decamped, followed by a shower 
of bullets and the thongs of the terrible whips. 
The squatters remained masters of the field and 
camp, which, as usual, only consisted of some 
bark huts ; and we could hear the men laughing 
and swearing in celebration of their victory. I 
hastened into the darkness without knowing 
whither I went or what had become of my 
family. Thinking that they might want my 
assistance, I listened intently. In the dead 
silence of the forest I at length distinguished 
the note of the mocking-bird, which proceeded 
from a spot close by. It was my father's rally- 
ing cry, to which I hastened to respond by the 
cry of the cockatoo, so that he might recognize 
my presence. I quickly rejoined my father, 
who was very much exhausted and much torn 
by the thorns. We then sought for the rest of 
the family. 
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My mother soon came up when she heard 
the signal, but she was alone. My sister, not- 
withstanding her youth, had already married 
into another tribe. My little brother had been 
killed by the first volley from the squatters just 
as my mother was carrying him away in her 
arms. She herself, knocked down by the blow 
from a stock-whip, would not abandon her poor 
child until she had ascertained that he was 
actually past all help. She was wandering 
desolate through the forest, when she heard 
the note of the mocking-bird and came towards 
us. 

She wept bitterly as she told us this, and with 
difficulty restrained her cries, which would have 
put the squatters on our track. My father, a 
harsh stern man like all the warriors of our 
tribe, roughly bade her be silent Indeed, 
there was no time to be lost ; for no doubt the 
settlers would be on our tracks as soon as day 
dawned, and as they were mounted they could 
not fail to overtake us. So we at once turned 
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our faces to those immense solitudes which exist 
in the centre of Australia, and which fortunately 
were not very far distant. There we should 
be more than ever exposed to hunger and 
thirst, but at any rate we should have nothing 

to fear from the white settlers. 



III.— THE CAKE.— THE BLACK SNAKE.— A GOOD 

SON. 

Three days passed, and we had reached the 
solitudes, where we were quite safe from any 
attack from the squatters. None of the tribe 
had rejoined us ; my father, mother, and myself 
v/ere alone. Our condition, which for the pre- 
sent was only uncomfortable and sad, was, how- 
ever, very alarming for the future. 

The district into which we had fled, was 
dried up and baked by the sun : there was no 
water, no pasture, and the whole country looked 
desolate and forsaken. Many Europeans have 
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died in attempting to pass through it, and a 
great number of the natives have died there 
from hunger in the greatest misery. There are 
a few stunted trees, a species of eucalyptus, 
which flourish in the most sterile districts, the 
leaves of which are tough and always green. 
There are but few streams at any time, but in 
the season when we were there, they were 
dried up for the most part, or the water was so 
salt, that we could not drink it This region, 
without vegetation and palatable water, was 
naturally deficient in all kinds of game ; and, 
although we were not particular, it appeared 
impossible to find anything to eat. 

We fixed our resting-place close by a lagoon, 
which still contained a little blackish water. In 
default of the bark of the gum-tree, we made a 
tent with branches. Fortunately both my father 
and self had retained our lances and hatchets ; 
but of what use were these weapons in a coun- 
try where there were neither foes nor food. 

On the morning of the third day, we were 
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half dead wifh the combined effects of anxiety 
and hunger. For eight-and-forty hours we had 
had nothing to eat, except a squirrel, which I 
had caught in a hole in a tree, and which we 
devoured, fur and all. My mother lay ex- 
tended on the sand, and appeared unable to 
move a step. My father remained gloomy 
and fierce, and looked at me angrily from time 
to time. At length he got up and said — 

" Go over there ; " indicating, as he spoke, a 
particular part of the desert " I will go in the 
opposite direction ; the It^dra (wife) will remain 
here ; and we will bring back to this place what- 
ever we find." 

My mother was scarcely able to make a sign 
of assent, when my father and I started off, 
each of us carrying a brand of resinous wood, in 
case we should find it necessary to make a fire. 

I wandered for a long time across the sterile 
plain : not a living thing was to be seen, not 
even a kangaroo or a squirrel. There were no 
birds, even on the margin of the brackish pools 
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which I occasionally encountered.. The death- 
like silence was unbroken, except by the sighing 
of the wind, which from time to time moved the 
thick foliage of the trees, or bent, with a metallic 
sound, the yellow herbage of the plain. 

Despairing of success I lay down in the shade 
of a tree to rest I thought that my father had 
probably had no better success than myself, 
and I began to picture my poor mother dying 
slowly from starvation. 

I had abandoned myself to these sad thoughts, 
when a novel circumstance aroused me from 
my meditation. I suddenly perceived, running 
about in the scorched grass upon which I lay 
extended, some hundreds of immense ants : my 
heart beat joyfully, and I immediately got up. 
I noticed the direction which the ants were 
taking, and I saw, less than twenty paces off, 
the ant-hill, which was built at the foot of a tree, 
and I was now certain that my parents and 
myself would have a supply of food for some 
little time at least. 
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I seized the lighted brand, which I had taken 
care to keep burning, and ran towards the ant- 
hill. In a moment or two, I had heaped all 
round it pieces of dead wood and dry leaves, 
-which I lighted. I continued to add fuel to 
the fire, and by degrees the whole of the ant- 
hill was surrounded by flames. I continued 
to keep the fire burning for an hour; and 
when it had burnt itself out, I opened the 
smoking mass with my lance. I had then the 
satisfaction of finding in the centre of it a 
caked mess, the larvse of ants ; and which, 
done to a turn as they were, exhaled a pleasant 
odour. 

No doubt white people would disdain such 
food, but it is highly relished by us, and I could 
scarcely contain my joy when I saw what was 
in store for us. Notwithstanding the prompt- 
ings of my appetite, I contented myself with a 
very small piece ; then, leaving the fire still 
alight without troubling my head as to whether 
it would or would not spread to the neighbour- 
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ing bushes, I seized my precious cake and 
hurried back to the encampment 

It was almost night when I arrived there. 
My father and mother were seated by the fire 
talking in a low tone, and both appeared com- 
pletely dejected. My father had not succeeded 
in procuring any food, and both he and my 
mother were quite faint with hunger. They 
were delighted to see what I had brought, and 
before long the whole of my ant-cake was 
devoured. My share of it was very small 
indeed, but I was happy and proud that my 
parents had made a good meal of my providing ; 
and, having taken a good draught of bad water 
from a neighbouring pool, I went quietly to sleep. 

However, next morning, the same difficulties 
and the same wants presented themselves. The 
ant-cake had been a very meagre repast for 
stomachs which had been so long empty. As 
soon as day broke, my father sent me across 
the desert in one direction, while he explored 
in another as before. 
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Some hours passed without my finding any- 
thing to eat. The country seemed, if possible, 
more sterile and more desolate than that which 
I had traversed the preceding day. There 
were no ants, and under the baking sun I could 
not find a single green herb, nor even a pool of 
salt water, which, if unfit to drink, was still 
pleasant to the sight. I proceeded wearily 
under a burning sun, and the agonies of thirst 
were now united to the pangs of hunger. 

As with the greatest difficulty I was dragging 
myself along, I suddenly heard a sharp hissing 
sound close to me, and in a moment an enor- 
mous serpent, raising itself up, darted at me. 
By a sudden and instinctive spring aside, I 
managed to avoid its attack. I immediately 
recognized the hisso, or black snake, the bite of 
which is certain and almost instantaneous death. 

My first impulse was to run away, and I very 
soon placed a considerable distance between 
myself and the black snake, which, fortunately, 
did not attempt to pursue me. But, having got 

R 
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over my fright, I remembered that the hisso, 
when the head in which the venom lies is cut 
off, is by no means bad eating. So I resolved 




to kill my enemy, and to carry it back for my 
parents' supper. 

This encounter would be a duel to the death 
between me and the formidable reptile. If I 
failed in my first attack, I should infallibly be 
the victim, but this eventuality did not deter me. 
Impelled by hunger, and by the desire to aid 
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my poor mother, I made my preparations for 
the encounter. I first cut a long green pliant 
switch ; and, having assured myself of its 
suitabiHty, I returned most carefully to the place 
where I had left the serpent. 

It was not long before I perceived him 
curled up on the hot sand, and he quickly fixed 
his fascinating gaze upon me. With my hatchet 
in one hand and my switch in the other, I ap- 
proached the reptile without taking my eyes 
from it for a second. Before I had moved 
many paces, he uncurled himself like a steel 
spring and darted at me once again. It was 
what I had expected. With the rapidity of 
lightning I hit him with the switch as he 
passed, and he fell at my feet. I had broken 
one of his coils, while he struggled on the 
p-round in vain endeavours to bite. I threw 
myself upon him, and cut off his head. 

Proud of my conquest I rolled the still palpi- 
tating body round my arm, and hastened back 
to the encampment 

R 2 
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My father had already arrived, and as on the 
preceding day his search had been fruitless. 
However, it seemed to me that my success did 
not give them any pleasure ; not even was my 
mother pleased, and my parents exchanged 
significant glances. However, they immediately 
proceeded to prepare the snake for supper, and 
when grilled it was cut up into pieces. I had 
the smallest share as usual. I did not eat it 
with any less pleasure, though my appetite was 
far from being satisfied ; however, my conscience 
was at ease, as I felt I had done my duty. 

Next morning found us still weak and de- 
spondent : the insufficient food of the two 
previous days, although it had prevented our 
dying of hunger, had restored neither our 
vigour nor courage. Our cheeks wore a hectic 
flush ; our eyes were feverish and hollow. As 
we were starting away from the encampment as 
before in search of food, my father said to me 
gloomily — 

" This is a horrible country : there is nothing 
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to eat, and the water in the lagoon is nearly 
dried up. We must return to our old district, 
even at the risk of meeting the white men ; but 
we have no food for the journey. If you can- 
not bring us some game or ants or even snakes 
this evening, one of us must die to provide food 
for the others." 

I did not quite understand what my father 
meant, but I perceived the necessity to procure 
some substantial food for the following day, and 
I set off full of ardour. 

On this occasion, I pushed on farther than 
before ; but, alas, I had not the same good for- 
tune. I encountered neither ants nor hissos^ 
nor any kind of animal or insect whatever. 
The silence of desolation reigned throughout 
this barren land. Still I was unwilling to 
return empty-handed, though my head was 
whirling from the effect of the heat, and my 
limbs almost refused to support me ; but I still 
hoped that I should obtain something when I 
least expected it. 
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I was at length obliged to confess to myself 
that my hopes were vain, and that if I did not 
return at once to the camp, I should not have 
strength to return at all; so I retraced my 
steps, empty-handed and sorrowful. I was ex- 
tremely weak, and twenty times was I obliged 
to seat myself to take breath. I was in terrible 
pain, and a cold perspiration broke out every 
instant on my forehead. 

It was night when I arrived, and so giddy 
was I that it was with difficulty I found our 
bivouac, and I should have missed it altogether 
but for the fire. As I slowly approached, my 
father and mother who were lying on the 
ground anxiously av/aiting my return, rose up 
and came towards me : their burning glances 
v;ere sufficient question. 

" I have got nothing," I said in a weak 
voice. 

** Nothing," repeated my father furiously. 

He was about to strike me for my ill success, 
but he fortunately recollected that he had him- 
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self for three days vainly sought for food, and 
he knew how difficult it was to obtain It. 

We all returned to the fire, and laid down 
around it in gloomy silence. None of us could 
sleep, however, in consequence of the pain we 
were suffering. 

Thus many hours passed. We were so ex- 
hausted that we had not strength even to put 
wood upon the fire, the dying embers of which 
threw a livid glare around us, 

I fell into a kind of stupor, which, however, 
did not prevent my seeing or hearing what 
passed. 

My mother lay perfectly motionless ; but my 
father sometimes moved painfully from side to 
side, and appeared to be forming some desperate 
resolution. 

Suddenly he rose ; and, armed with his 
hatchet, approached me. I had now no doubt 
as to his intention, and I screamed out in 
terror — 

"Oh! father, do not kill me — I will bring 
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over my fright, I remembered that the hisso, 
when the head in which the venom lies is cut 
off, is by no means bad eating. So I resolved 




to kill my enemy, and to carry it back for my 
parents' supper. 

This encounter would be a duel to the death 
between me and the formidable reptile. If I 
failed in my first attack, I should infallibly be 
the victim, but this eventuality did not deter me. 
Impelled by hunger, and by the desire to aid 
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my poor mother, I made my preparations for 
the encounter. I first cut a long green pliant 
switch ; and, having assured myself of its 
suitability, I returned most carefully to the place 
where I had left the serpent. 

It was not long before I perceived him 
curled up on the hot sand, and he quickly fixed 
his fascinating gaze upon me. With my hatchet 
in one hand and my switch in the other, I ap- 
proached the reptile without taking my eyes 
from it for a second. Before I had moved 
many paces, he uncurled himself like a steel 
spring and darted at me once again. It was 
what I had expected. With the rapidity of 
lightning I hit him with the switch as he 
passed, and he fell at my feet. I had broken 
one of his coils, while he struggled on the 
ground in vain endeavours to bite. I threw 
myself upon him, and cut off his head. 

Proud of my conquest I rolled the still palpi- 
tating body round my arm, and hastened back 
to the encampment 
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the gentleness of our manners — is exercised in 
the most disinterested and benevolent way. In 
fact, I now perceived how ridiculous and how 
guilty I had been. 

So, when my father returned, he found me 
bathed in tears ; and without a moment's 
hesitation, I threw myself on his neck, and 
sobbed out — 

" Dear papa, will you forgive me ? I will do 
anything you bid me, so that I may be per- 
mitted to return to school. I will write any 
apology you please, and I will do my utmost to 
repair the faults of which I am now thoroughly 
ashamed." 

My father embraced me affectionately. 

**Ah1 my independent young friend," he 
said in a good-humoured tone, "so you have 
come to your senses, have you ? Better late 
than never.*' 

I was in a confessing mood, and I re- 
plied — 

" Dear papa, I must tell you something, and 
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I must beg your indulgence for one more fault 
My repentance is chiefly owing to those stories 
which I have read without your permission." I 
pointed to the book-case as I spoke. The key 
was still in the lock. 

My father frowned, then hastened towards 
the drawer to see that nothing was missing. 

" How, sir, have you been ransacking these 
drawers in my absence ?" 

He did not finish his sentence, but broke 
into a peal of merry laughter, which perfectly 
astounded me, for I had not the faintest idea of 
the cause of his merriment. 

However, he soon regained his seriousness, 
and said — 

^^You have not acted rightly, Edgar; you 
have done wrong at the same time as you have 
abused my confidence. However, I excuse 
you, because of the excellent result which your 
reading has produced. And now, my boy, you 
know the history of the boys whom I have 
known in various parts of the globe, and who 
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themselves told me the circumstances of their 
early youth. I am very glad I wrote them out, 
since you, my dear boy, have been able to 
profit by them. 

" Now you will be able to see things in their 
proper light. The paths of life are not all 
bordered with flowers, far from it Every one 
must work, every one must suffer ; we must all 
bow to an inexorable law ; you must not fancy 
that childhood has no burdens to bear, no 
sacrifices to make, no troubles to endure. You 
are now undeceived in this respect, if you 
thought that such was the case ; and you must 
see that you cannot too sincerely repent of the 
mistakes of your school life. 

'* In every land boys must be educated, 
whethe;r by studying Greek and Latin, or by 
learning to steer a boat, or to harpoon a whale. 
Pupils and apprentices necessitate the employ- 
ment of professors and masters. The mode of 
teaching is much the same everywhere ; at the 
pole or at the equator. It is always necessary 
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to employ praise or blame, reward or punish- 
ment 

"As far as you are concerned, my dear 
Edgar, you have not to acquire science at the 
price of such fatigue and danger as Adam 
Smith ; nor have you been subjected to such 
strict rule and to punishment Hke Lao the little 
Chinese. You have never had such an appren- 
ticeship imposed upon you as that to which the 
young Esquimaux is subjected. So, although 
you may think mie stern when my sense of duty 
obliges me to be severe, I have never sold you, 
as Samba the Negro boy was sold by his 
father; nor have I ever tried to eat you, as 
the little Australian was so nearly eaten by his 
parent. At least, if I have wished to devour 
you, it is only with caresses, as I do now." 

My kind parent embraced me again and 
again, and then called my mother and sister, 
who kissed me most affectionately, and the 
purest joy reigned amongst us. 

Three days afterwards I returned to school, 
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and by steady work and application and the 
natural adaptability of my character, I quickly 
effaced the remembrance of my past faults. I 
profited by my lesson, and I hope that my 
young readers may profit by it too. 




^ 



